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Reforms Advised 


In Compensation 
To War Veterans 


Payments Should Be Only 
For Wartime Injuries, 


Representative Johnson, 
Of South Dakota, Asserts 


Cites Discrimination 
In Granting Awards 


Court System Recommended | 
To Determine Claims, and 
Safeguard Rights of Both 
Soldiers and Taxpayers 





Declaring that unless there are fur- 
ther governmental econcmies Congress at 
the next session must raise in taxation an 
additional $500,000,000 annually, Repre- 
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sentative Johnson (Rep.), of Aberdeen, S. 
Dak., said July 26 that if the Federal Gov- 
ernment, States, cities, counties, schooi 
districts and townships take reductions the 
war veterans also must take reductions. 

He said that 25 cents of every Govern- 
ment-tax dollar today is going for com- 
pensations and pensions to war veterans, 
and he advocated setting up of veterans’ 
courts to consider doubtful cases. He said 
that compensation should be paid by the 
Federal Government only for war-con- 
nected disabilities contracted in war-time, 
except in case of need and old age, where 
pensions are to be considered only as gra- 
tuities and the men and women recelv- 
ing these exception compensations should 
not expect to. be compensated as are in- 
dividuals wounded in actual combat or 
zone of advance. 

Revision of ‘Laws Urged 

“A drastic revision of tne veterans laws 
is necessary,” he said. “Congress in the 
eccnomy bill provided for a joint commit- 
tee of the Senate and House to make the 
recuired survey of existing laws and 
rezulations and that committee is begin- 
ning to function. It must and in my ‘judg- 
ment will proceed in its investigation and 
recommendations ruthlessly but fairly. It 
must remove discriminations and prefer- 
into the law 
through the years between diseases and in- 
juries equally disabling. , 

“At the present time there are rank dis- 
criminations and rank preferences. Estates 
ageregating as much as $20,000 have been 
built up for intompetent ex-service men, 
with no relatives, who showed no signs 
of disease or disability until six years 
after the close of the World War and who 
never saw service prior to the armistice. 
presumptions of disability have been given 
by statute to certain specific diseases which 
are not warranted. 


Judicial Determination 


“An executive department is not the 
place for final adjudication of veterans’ 
claims. Our Government is a government 
built upon the theory that every citizen 
has the right to a judicial determination 
of his rights. The existing situation can 
be cured by the establishment of a court 
or courts to which the claimant and the 
Government may appeal doubtful cases 
and secure a final decision. It may take 
several of these courts in the beginning 
but in a very few years the cases will be 
finally adjusted. 

“There are some cases where allowances | 
have not been made by the Government 
that might be allowed by court. There 
are many of them in the different juris- 
dictions where competent evidence will 

ow that allowances have been made 
hat should not have been made. What- 
ever may be the case, both the citizen and 
the Government are entitled to justice 
and justice based on our form of govern- 
ment of judicial determination. Until 
that is done, neither the service men nor 
the citizens who did not see service will | 
be satisfied with the situation as it exists 
nor the tax bills that are paid. 


Measures Introduced 


“Representative Simmons, of Nebraska, 
and myself have introduced resolutions in 
the House of Representatives for creation 
of such tribunals and the elimination of 
some of the boards now in the Veterans’ 
Administration, so that there would be lit- 
tle if any additional cost of adjudication. 
These measures will be considered by the 
committee appointed by Congress to sur- 
vey the relationship of the veteran to the 
Government.” 





Automobile Imports 
Into China Increase 


Shipments Gain 15 Per Cent 
For First Quarter of Year 


Despite general depression, internal dis- 
turbances, and floods in the Yangtsze) 
Valley, combined imports of motor cars 
and trucks into China (excluding Hong 
Kong) for the first quarter of 1932. ex- 
ceeded those for the same period of last 
year by nearly 15 per cent, according to 
Trade. Commissioner A. Viola Smith, 
Shanghai, in a report to the Commerce 
Department. Passenger cars made the 
best showing but trucks. declined some- 
what. 

The China market,; always one of 
“price,” ‘t is pointed out, has been fur- 
ther restricted to low-priced cars by the 
adverse exchange levels which have pre- 
vailed for some time. In Shanghai, “oc- 
casional sales of medium-priced cars are 
made but high-priced vehicles are rarely: 
sold. Demands in the last six months 
have very definitely been for the smaller 
type of car with low fue! consumption. 

Buyers are looking for a really smart 
and dependable car which will give 24 
to 30 mile: per gallon of gasoline, and sell 
in the low priced range While conditions 
vary in the several individual sections of 
the country, the sale of automotive prod- 
ucts in South China during the second 
quarter of 1932 were higher than during 
the same period of 1931. Most of the in- 
quiries received are for 1% ton trucks 
Selling Lelow $550. 

Throughout China, stocks of vehicles 
are fairly heavy for existing demand. The 
United States supplics mpst of the auto- 
miles required by China, but Great Brit- 
ain is an important competitor. Competi- 
tion in the field of moto; trucks is negli- 
cible—(Department of Commerce.) 
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Regulations on Electricity Tax |New Restrictions 


Amended as to 


Resale of Power 


Levy Also Made A pplicable to Current Used in 


Commercial Phases of Industry 


re power plant’ producing electrical 
energy for resale must apply to the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue for a regis- 
tration number, and unless this number 
appears on the certificate of transfer 
when the power is disposed of for re- 
sale, the transaction will be taxable under 
the Revenue Act of 1932, the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue announced July 26 in 
making public amended regulations. 

Beside setting up the registration sys- 
tem for power plants, the amended regu- 
lations declare that when a consumer of 
taxable and tax-free energy receives them 
both through one meter, the predominant 
activity carried on at the location of the 
meter will determine whether the total 
consumption is subject to the tax. 

The new regulations point out specifi- 


cally that electrical energy consumed in- 


the commercial phases of industry, such as 
in office buildings or sales rooms, is sub- 
ject to the 3 per cent tax although in- 
dustrial energy itself is exempt. The reg- 
ulations add to the list of specifically 








Business Conditions 


exempt operated educational institutions 
not operated for private profit, churches 
and charitable institutions. 

The regulations also reveal that despite 
the protests of municipally-owned power 
plants, the tax will still be enforced on 
commercial and domestic energy con- 
sumed from those plants. The regulations 
declare that “the tax applies to the 
amount paid for all elec’“ical energy fur- 
nished for domestic or commercial con- 
sumption by any p-rcon or agency 
(whether private, public or quasi-public) 
irrespective of whether such persons or 
agency produces the energy so furnished.” 

The new regulations follows in full text: 
| Amendment Quoted 
To Collectors of Internal Revenue and 
| Others Concerned: . 
| Article 40 of Regulations 42 is amended 
to read as follows: 

“The tax applies to the amount paid for 
all electrical energy furnished for domes- 
tic or commercial consumption by \any 
person or agency (whether private, public 
|or quasi-public) irrespective of whether 
such person or agency produces the energy 
so furnished. (For definition of the word 
‘person,’ see section 1111 of the act.) / 

“All electrical energy furnished the/con- 
rsumer is taxable except (1) electrical 


In Foreign Countries 


Generally Adverse 


energy furnished for industrial consump- 
tion, e. g., that used in manufacturing, 
processing, mining, refining, shipbuilding, 
building construction, etc., and (2) that 
furnished for other uses which likewise 
can not be classed as domestic or com- 
mercial, such as use by public utilities, 
water works, irrigation companies, tele- 
graph, telephone, and radio communica- 
tion companies, railroads, other common 
carriers, educational institutions not op- 
erated for private profit, churches, and 
charitable institutions. However, elec- 
tricai energy is subject to tax if consumed 
in the commercial phases of industrial 
or other businesses, such as in office build- 
ings, sales and display rooms, retail 


Improvement Shown, How- 
ever, in Australia, Phil-| 
ippines and Canada, Says | 
Commerce Department 

Economic developments abroad are pre- 
dominately adverse, with only isolated in-| 
stances of improvement reported by cable | Stores, etc. 


and radio from foreign offices of the De-/| Determining \Tax Status 
partment of Commerce, according to a‘ “Where electrical energy is supplied to 





Department statement July 26. 

Australia continues to make gains, while 
relatively favorable factors have been 
noted in the Philippines and Canada, but 
in other parts of the world conditions 
remain unsatisfactory. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

The recent sustained advance in sugar 
prices has, of course, improved the long- 
range prospects in Cuba, but business thus 
far has failed to respond, largely because 


the price advance occurred too late in-the 


season to benefit most producers; uncer- 
tainty with regard to pending tax legisla- 
tion has dulled general business but stim- 
ulated imports of commodities which 
would be affected by the legislation if 
passed. 


Conditions in Argentina 


A decline in the amount of foreign ex- 
change available in Argentina has re- 
stricted *the import movement and ex- 
ports are showing more than seasonal de- 
crease; for th> first half of the year, how- 
ever, exports show a slight rise in value 
as against a noteworthy decline in im- 
ports; according to United States figures, 
exports to Argentina in five months ef this 
year were less than half the corresponding 
figure for 193°. 

Business in Chile continues to be af- 
fected by low production and exportation 


|and by the unsettled political situation; 
|mining industries are generally inactive, 


although some hope of improvement is en- 
tertained, but a few minor industries, in- 
cluding knitting wool, cloths and paper, 
are more active than last year; foreign 


| trade has been greatly restricted this year, 
with imports declining over 75 per cent. 


The recently settled railroad strike in 
Mexico greatl, hampered business and 
caused losses to agriculturists through in- 
ability to ship perishable crops. 


Central America Inactive 


_ Continued inactivity has been the rule 
in Central America, except that slightly | 
firmer coffee prices afforded some stimulus | 


in El Salvador. Delay in securing finan- 
cial assistance for the new sugar crop in 


Puerto Rico retarded the stimulation of 
business, but prospects for such financing 


are now brighter. 


Conditions are generally unchanged in 
Jamaica, except that tourist business has 


improved and building permits increased. 
Business in Trinidad was slack during 
July, with American trade continuing un- 
der a severe handicap, owing to the ad- 
verse exchange situation. 
the Dominican Republic, trading is ex- 
tremely slack; stocks of merchandise in 
Haiti are generally low, but the outlook 
remains uncertain. : 

The outlook for import trade in Japan 


| is not encouraging, owing to the decline 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 
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t Prices o 


In Haiti and 


f Far 


a single consumer for two or more pur- 
poses, the specific use for which the en- 
ergy is furnished, i. e., whether for domes- 
tic or commercial consumption, or for 
other consumption, shall 
| taxable status. 


|predominant character of the business 


the classification of electrical consumption 
|for the purposes of this tax. 
“The tax does not apply with respect 


[Continued "on Page 3, Column 3 
Combination Rates 


Of Railways Studied 


iI. C. C. Informs Carriers It 
Is Considering Cancella- 
tion of Such Schedules 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 26 advised the railroads and ship- 
pers of the country that it has under 
consideration the cancellation of the com- 


bination rule tariff authorized by special 
permission during the period of Federal 
control of the railroads, on the ground 
that such rates are not authorized under 
the Commission's tariff rules. 

| It was pointed out that the use of com- 
bination rates has resulted in considerable 
controversy between the shippers and the 
carriers and that steps should be taken 
to substitute joint and proportional rates 
in lieu thereof as speedily as possible. 

The roads were given until Dec. 15 of 
this year to report to the Commission the 
results of a survey of shipments now mov- 
ing subject to combination rules, as well 
as to furnish through rates or propor- 
tional rates in instances where shippers 
have requested such rates, with explana- 
tion of why they have failed to favor such 
requests. 

Under the special permission issued by 
the Commission during the period of Fed- 
eral control, the shipper was given the 
right to ask the lowest combination of 
rates between termini of his shipment 
where no through rate was in effect. 

The Commission’s notification to the 
eoiepers and the carriers follows in full 
ext: 

The combination rule tariff, Agent 
Jones’ U. S. 1, in form is not authorized 
by the Commisison’s tariff rules but its 


- [Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 





m Products: 


Slightly Below Early July Peak 


ENERRALLY improved market con- 

ditions prevailed during the early 
part of July, although some of the lead- 
ing farm products have shown a’ ten- 
dency in late July to sag from the top 
of the sharp rise earlier in the month, 
according to a statement issued July 26 
by the Department of Agriculture. 

Strength of the cattle ana hog mar- 
ket was undermined by lower meat prices 
resulting from heavier supplies and hot 
weather, while grain and cotton held 
fairly well their gains from the lowest 
points, it was explained. 

The butter and egg markets showed 
unsettlement and  hesifation owing 
mainly *o slow demand at the higher 
price level, and cheese made a long de- 
layed advance based on moderate sup- 
plies and better buying, the statement 
said. It was also pointed out that the 
poultry markets are quiet and steady but 
potatoer scored still lower prices despite 
very moderate shipmentse . 

The vegetable sfreaket, the statément 
said, shows the weakness not unusual 
at the season, but the scanty supply of 
peaches brings firm prices while choice 
apples are selling wel! and the melon 
market’ has advanced owing to lighter 
supplies 

The following additicnal information 
also was obtained from the statement: 


The cotton market during the second 
half of July showed a fairly steady trend. 
Domestic and foreign demand for Amer- 
ican cotton was only fair and spot trans- 
actions were in limiter quantities and 
largely for prompt shipment. Some re- 
ports indicated improved inquiry for 
Fall shinments. Cottons mostly wanted 
seemed to be in the medium white grades 
in the lengths seven-eighths inches up 
to and including 1 1-16 inches. High 
temperatures in producing sections, 
abundant sunshine, and very light rain- 
fall were favorable for holdng weevil 
activity in check. Exports continued 
fairly heavy. 

According to the New York Cotton 
Exchange, from present indications the 
probable world carryover of American 
cotton at the end of the season will be 
about 13.3 million bale: compared with 
8.9 million last year and 6.2 the year 
before. According to the same source, 
| the probable carryover in the United 
States will be about 9.7 million bales 


4.5 two years ago. 
considerably firmer tone after mid-July 


weakness. Hot, dry weather threatened 
crop damage in Sprine wheat produc- 
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determine its) 
Where the consumer has; 
| all the electrical energy used at a given! 
| location ‘furnished through one meter, the | 


carried on at such location shall determine | 


comparec with 6.4 million last year and 


Domestic wheat markets developed a 


On Aliens Sought 


Revision of Immigration and 
Naturalization Laws’ Urged 
By Representative Johnson 


r Is not likely that the United States 
ever again will become an immigrant- 
receiving nation, Representative @ohnson, 
(Rep.), of Hoquiam, Wash., former chair- 
man of the House Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization for 12 years 
and now its ranking minority member, 
said in a prepared statement July 26. 

He said the so-called 90 per cent re- 
striction bill should have been enacted 
into law at the session of Congress just 
closed and that the bill will be “pressed 
hard” at the coming December session of 
Congress. He also said the bill to define 
alien communists and to provide for their 
deportation will be pressed at the coming 
session, that plans are under way for com- 
plete revision of the naturalization laws 
and that aliens should not be granted citi- 
zenship here without subscribing by oath 
to a willingness to defend the Government | 
and maintain its dignity and sovereignty. | 

“Our ‘own population,” he said “is in- 
creased by nearly 2,000,000 boys and girls 
of age each year, more than 80 per cent 
of .whom need and must have salary- 
paying positions. The use of machinery | 
will increase and the movement from the 
city to the farm will set in. It will take 
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Proposals to Extend 
Channels Considered 


By Radio Commission 


Recommendations Submit- 
ted for Widening Band 
And Eliminating Certain 
Commercial Frequencies 


Recommendations of a subcommittee of 
the Federal Radio Commission’s “fact-| 
| finding” committee, which is investigat-| 
ing the possibility of widening the United | 
States broadcast band by shifting or elimi- 


nating certain commercial frequencies, | 
have just been submittec to the full com- 
mittee, it was stated orally at the Com- 
mission July 26. 

After compiling data’ obtained from 
questionnaires sent to all users of com- 
mercial frequencies, it was explained, the 
subcommittee made its.suggestions as to 
whether the United States broadcast band 
might be extended below its present limit 
of 550 kilocycles. 

The ‘Committee does not wish at this 
time to make public the subcommittee 
recommendations, it was stated. 

The following additional information 
was made available: 

Policy to Be Formulated 


After further consideration of the mat- 
| ter, the Committee will make recommen- 
| dations intended to formulate the policy 
of the American delegation to the Inter- 
national Radio Conference of 1932, to be 
held at Madrid, Spain. in September. 

European proposals have already sug- 
gested that the broadcast band be in- 
creased for European service, but as yet 
the United States has made known no 
similar proposal. Commission officials 
point out that “undoubtedly” the broad- 
cast allocation will be increased for Eurpoe 
whether the United States supports such 
action or not. 


Committee Named 


However, a solution to the broadcast 
problem in Europe might not in any way 
be suitable for adaption either economi- 
cally or technically in North America. In- 
stead of supporting outright the European 
suggestions, or instructing United States 
delegates to the Conference to insist upon 





.|}a widening of the American broadcast 


band, a committee was appointed to in- 
vestigate the use of frequencies below 550 
kilocycles, with a view to determining if 
any were unnecessary or could be reallo- 
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New Foreign Service 


By Telephone Planned 


Seven More Latin-American Na- 
tions to Be Within Reach 


Radio-telephone developments are ex- 
pected to bring the business contacts of 
seven additional Latin-American coun- 
tries bordering on the Caribbean Sea 
within the reach of telephones of this 
country before the close of the year. The 
additions will bring the total foreign 
countries within telephone reach of the 
United States to 45. 

The new service connections planned 
necessitate the construction of a new 
radio station at Hialeah, Fla., near Miami. 
Equipment for the station has been or- 
dered. 

The countries to be reached by the new 
service are Panama, including the Canal 
Zone, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
Colombia, Venezuela, and the Bahama 
Islands. The distances to be covered 
range from 200 miles to the Bahamas and | 
1,200 miles to Colombia.—(Department of | 
Commerce.) 
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Action to Provide |Fectory Accidents |Plans to Convert 


Funds for Farm 
: Credit Is Started 


First Steps Taken to Make 
Available 10 Millions for 


Purchase of Securities in 
Loan Corporations 


Regulations Issued 
To Cover Advances 


Department of Agriculture to 
Permit Loans to Individuals 
In Carrying Out Provisions 
Of New Legislation 


The initial move in carrying out the 
provisions of an act passed during the 
recent session of Congress which made 
available $10,000,000 to be loaned to per- 
sons desiring to purchase stock in agri- 
cultural credit corporations or livestock 
loan companies, was made July, 26 when 
the Department of Agriculture issued reg- 
ulations under which these loans are to 
| be made. 
| The loans are to be made to individuals, 
jand the amount which each individual 
| borrower may obtain is limited to a sum 
| not exceeding 60 per cent of the par value 
of the stock offered as security, accord- 
| ing to the regulations. 
| More Than $50,000 Capital Required 
| “Loans to purchase stock in credit cor- 
| porations or livestock loan companies hav- 
| ing a capital of less than $50,000 will not 
j}be given consideration inasmuch as an 
| organization with a smaller capitalization 
| than $50,000 is likely to have difficulty in 
| conducting its loan operations without im- 
| pairing the value of the capital stock,” 
jthe regulations prescribe. “No loan to 
;any individual will be made for less than 
$500. 

“The note given as evidence of the 


{money loaned shall run for a period of 


not over one year and shail bear interest 
at the rate of 51% per centum per annum.” 

The statement of regulations follows 
in full text: 

Regulations under which loans may be 
made for purchasing stock in agricultural 
credit corporations, livestock loan com- 
panies, or like companies, as provided un- 
der the Act of March 3, 1932, Public 
Res. 11. 

Purpose of Loan Fund 

1. The purpose of this loan fund. 

Loans made under the provisions of this 
Act are not intended for the purpose of 
financing farm operations directly. In- 
stead, the proceeds of these loans are to 
be used in purchasing stock in agricul- 
tural credit corporations or livestock loan 
companies. Such loans will therefore help 
to provide local credit agencies which, 
in turn, will make loans to farmers. The 
credit corporations or livestock loan com- 
panies, so established, will obtain funds 
for making loans by rediscounting farmers’ 
notes at the Federal intermediate credit 
banks. 

The Federal intermediate credit banks 
are not authorized to make loans directly 
to farmers and consequently it is neces- 
sary to establish local loan organizations 
if farmers are to have access to their 
credit facilities. Used as a part of the 
capital of credit corporations, livestock 
loan companies, or similar organizations, 
this appropriation will be the means by 
which communities may borrow several 
times the amount supplied by the Govern- 
ment for loans to farmers, and will op- 


erate to supplement the regular credit | 


system. 
Text of Act 

The text of the Act of March 3, 1932, is 
as follows: 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, that the 
Secretary of Agriculture is hereby author- 
ized to make advances or loans TO <INDI- 
VIDUALS, under such regulations as he may 
prescribe, for the purpose of assisting in 


forming local agricultural credit corpora- | 


tions, livestock loan companies, or like 
organizations, or of increasing the capi- 
tal stock of such corporations, companies, 
cr organizations qualified to do business 
with Federal intermediate credit banks, or 
to which such privileges may be extended. 

“Sec. 2. (a) No loans shall be made to 
individual stockholders on the capital 
stock of, or to create or increase the capi- 
tal stock of, such corporation, company, 


or organization in an amount in excess of| 


75 per centum of the par value of the 
capital stock of such corporation, com- 
pany, or organization owned by or pro- 


possed to be subscribed to by such indi- | 


vidual. 
“(b). No loan shall be made upon the 
capital stock of any corporation until the 


Secretary of Agriculture shall find that) 


the financial structure of such corpora- 
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Value of Sniall Leather Markets 


To Be Investigated 


Problems Created by Changes 
In Economic Situation to Be 
Studied at Conference 


Columbus, Ohio, July 22. 
NEW problems incident to the economic 
conditions of the times which demand 
solution by industrial commissions and 
boards make the 19th annual convention 
of the International Association of In- 
dustrial Accident Boards and Commis- 
sions, to be held in Columbus Sept. 26-30, 
1932, one of the most important in the; 
history of the organizaion, according to | 
the president, Wellington 7. Leonard. Mr. 
Leonard is chairman of the Ohio Indus- 
trial Commission. 

He has just approved the completed 
program, in the preparation of which he 
was assisted by the vice president of the 
association, Joe Brown of the Idaho Com- 
mission, and the _ secretary-treasurer, 
Ethelbert Stewart, formerly Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics of the United States | 
Department of Labor. | 

In addition to the opening address by | 
Mr. Leonard, papers discussing many | 
phases of industrial compensation, acci- | 
dents and hygiene will be presented. | 
Among representatives of industrial boards 
and commissions who will make addresses 
are Frances Perkins of New York, A. B.| 
Funk of Iowa, Dr. Walter C. Stack of | 
Delaware, R. E. Wenzel of North Dakota, | 
R. B. Morley of Ontario and Dr. C. W.| 





Short-term Debt 


Are Considered 


Treasury Studies Possibility 
Of Refinancing With 
Long-term Bonds as Re- 
sult of Sale of New Issues 


Four-year Offerings 
Are Oversubscribed 


Approximately Four Billions 
Of Short-term Bills and Five 
Billions of Public Debt to 
Be Refinanced Next Year 


Conversion of a part of the Govern; 
ment’s short-term indebtedness into a 
long-term bond issue sometime within the 
next nine months was predicted infor- 
mally in orai statements made July 26 at 
the Treasury -Department after a $325,- 


u 
000,000 issue of four-year notes had been 
oversubscribed in one day. 

The offering, oversubscription and clos- 
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Precedents Created 
By Federal Power 


Board’s’ Decisions. 


| 


ing of two equal-sized note issues aggre- 
gating $650,000,000 on July 25 was re- 
garded at the Treasury as a heartening 
sign of improved condtions, according to 
the oral statements, and the oversubscrip- 
tion in a single day of one of these issues, 
which does not mature for four years, was 
viewed as especially hopeful. Additional 
information made available follows: 
Refinancing Requirements 

The four-year note, bearing the “con- 
servative coupon” of 3% per cent, is the 
longest maturity offered by the Treasury 
during ‘he recent months, and the note 
is considered closely related to a bond. 
Its rapid oversubscription, therefore, was 
pleasing and is an indication that, if pres- 
ent conditions continue or improve, a bond 
issue might be floated. 


Activities of Commission | 
For Period Ended June) 
30 Outlined in Report| 
Submitted to President 


Precedents were estabiished in numerous 
decisions made by the Federal Power Com- | 
mission during the fiscal year ended June 
30, Chairman George Otis Smith pointed | 
out in the quarterly report of the Com- 
mission to President Hoover, the contents | 





would aid the Treasury with its fiianci 
| overations by lengthening the irit 
| the obligations and by relieving the 


Conversion of some of the Government’s 
short-term securities into a bond , e 
ng 
‘of 
ury of the refinancing needs in ‘the ‘néar 
future. The Treasury short-term indebt- 
edness has reached approximately $5,000,- 
000,000, of which about $4,000,000,000 ma- 





of which were made available July 26. 


The Comission rendered its first account- 
ing decision of considerable magnitude in- 
yoly e legitimate original costs of a 
power Daleet maintained its authority to 
hold a hearing to determine power costs, 
which later was upheld by the Court of 
Appeals, and initiated and completed an 
investigation, soon to be published of hold- 
ing companies of licensees under the Fed- 
eral Water Power Act, among other nota- 
ble activities, according to information 
made available at the Commission’s office. 


Aggregate Capacity of Projects 


“This aggregate capacity of projects cov- 
ered by 1,210 applications pending and 
granted on June 30, 1932, was approxi- 
mately 8,765,000 primary horsepower and 
|19,555,000 horsepower proposed installation,” 
Dr. Smith stated in the report. “At the-end 
of the fiscal year all the business of the 
Commission is regarded as in satisfactory 
| condition,” the report concludes, “in that 
/it is much more nearly current than 12 
| months ago and especialy because more is- 
}sues have been decided that establish 
precedents.” The following additional infor- 
}mation was supplied from the report: 


Holding Companies’ Inquiry 
During the latter quarter the Commis- 
‘sion held 29 meetings, at which formal 
{action was taken on applications for per- 
|mits and iicenses and amendments thereto, 
|as well as personnel, fiscal, and other 
|items of business incidental to the work 
| of the Gommission. 
| The investigation of holding companies, 
| initiated July, 1931, is in the hands of the 
| printer. On June 30, an order was adopted 
|to serve a tentative accounting report on 
|the fixed capital expenditures and ac- 
counts fcr project Ne. 405, Conowingo 
Dam, the Susquehanna Power Company 
|and Philadelphia Electric Power Company, 
| licensees. 
| On June 13, the Commission adopted 
| a resolution requesting the Attorney Gen- 
eral to institute suit against licensees for 
the collection of overdue fees. 


Florida Case 

An order was adopted on April 1 in- 
| quiring into the services and rates of the 
|Ocklawaha Reclamation Farms and West 
Florida Power Company, licensees, and 
their public service customers, and further 
declared the Commission's intention to ex- 
ercise jurisdiction in regulaing and con- 
trolling the amount and character of se- 
|curities hereafter to be issued by these li- 
censees. 

Other notable items during the quarter’s 
business included: An order denying the 
petition, after a hearing, of the Empire 


7.) 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 


| 


Is Urged on American Exporters 


XPORTERS of American leather are 
gradually realizing the potential im- 


portance of small markets, where con- | 
centrated sales efforts would undoubt- | 


edly result in increased sales, according 


| to informetion made available July 26 | 
| by the Department of Commerce. 


Fears have been expressed that too 
many American leather exporters are 
concentrating their efforts on the larger 
European markets, and that many are 
neglecting existing opportunities in 
smaller consuming centers, it was 
pointed out. By doing so, they meet 
with keener competition, but do not ob- 
tain any larger volume of trade. 


The following additional information 
was supplied: 


American tanners are urged not to | 


neglect any of their former markets, 
as competitors have increased their ex- 
port activities, and certain markets may 
be permanently lost unless the producers 
in the United States continue to cater 
to their requirements. 

The Philippine Islands are one of sev- 
eral smaller markets which have re- 
cently increased their leather purchases 


from the United States. A substantial 
decline occurred in the stocks in the 
hands of importers during the early part 
of the year, and it was necessary to 
place orders to replenish these, although 
purchases are still largely confined to 
cover immediate requirements. Sales 
have also been somewhat larger in re- 
cent months, particularly in upper 
leather. 

Preliminary statistics covering the first 
five months of the present year show 
that the sales of some types of leather 
were larger in that period than in the 
entire previous year. These types are 
black calf upper, finished splits, suede 
calf, hose and colt and fancy leathers. 

Demand fo- other types of leather was 
much larger in the early months of the 
present year than in the same period of 
1931, particularly for black side upper 
grains, colored calf, black kid and other 
upper leather. 

Other markets likewise show a fair 
demand for certain types of American 
leathers. Patents, for example, are in 
demand in Spain, Belgium, and other 


(Continued. on. Page 5, Column. 1.] 


tures before the close of 1933, and the 
conversion of part of this amount into. a 
bond issue would obviate frequent st 
financing. 3 


Improvement Is Séen’ 


Approximately $10,344,900,000 of the 
public debt, more than half of the total, 
becomes eligible for refinancing during 
the next year, and the handling of this 
huge sum would be lightened considerably 
if the bond issue were floated. Handling 
of the huge $6,268,000,000 Fourth Liberty 
Loan, which is included in the above totai 
and which must be refinanced sometime 
between 1933 and 1938, would be especially 
facilitated. If the short-term issues are 
not converted into a bond, their recurrent 
refinancing will conflict with the refinanc- 
ing of the big war loan. 

Prior to the hearty reception given the 
four-year notes, the Treasury had not con- 
sidered the times sufficiently settled to 
float a bond issue. When the Treasury 
offered its last bonds in September, 1932, 
they were barely oversubscribed. Interest 
rates, morever, were high during the dis- 
turbed times. 


Issue Is Oversubscribed 


The quick oversubscription of the two 
note issues which were fioated July 25 is 
regarded as a factor which, together with 
firmer stock, bond and commodity prices, 
indicates a strengthening of the general 
economic situation. ‘The Treasury has 
never had trouble with placing its is- 
sue except when times were bad, it was 
pointed out, or when interest rates are too 
ow. Conversely, therefore, quick oversub- 
scriptions of fairly long-term issues may 
e an indication of improvement. 

The statement of Ogden L. Mills, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, announcing the 
closing of subscriptions on the $650,000,000 \ 
note issues follows in full text: 

“Secretary Mills today announced that 
the subscription books for the current of- 
fering of two-year 2% per cent Treasury 


Pe 
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Export Demand Aids 
Lumber Producers 


American Industry Holding 
Own in Foreign Markets 


Despite increased world production and 
competition from Russia, American lum- 
ber is continuing to hold its own in for- 
eign markets, which are evidently more 
stable than the domestic n.arkets, accord- 
ing to a Department of Commerce state- 
ment. July 26. The statement follows in 
full text: 

The importance of foreign business as 
a stabilizing influence on the United 
States lumber industry is revealed in a 
statement of L. H. Peebles, Chief of the 
Lumber Division, showing comparative 
figures for American lumber production 
and exports during recent years. 

During the period 1926 to 1930, inclu- 
sive, the statement shows, the average 
lumber production in the United States 
was approximately 34.5 billion board feet 
a year, whereas exports of lumber, timber 
and logs during the period averaged an-. 
nually 2.8 billion board feet. The produc- 
tion of lumber in the United States in 
1931, was only 18.2 billion board feet, 
while exports of lumber, timber and logs 
during that year amounted to 1.39 billion 
board feet. That is, in 1931, we exported 
10.4 per cent of our production as against 
8.2 per cent during the five-year period. 

Comparing production in 1931 with aver- 
age production in the five-year period, we 
find the 1931 production was 525 per 
cent, while exports were 68 per cent of 
the five-year average. 

Two interesting deductions may be 
drawn from these figures, Peebles points 
out: First, that the export market is more 
stable than the domestic market; second, 
that our lumber exporters in the face of 
increased production the world over and 
with increasing competition from Soviet 
Russia, are continuing to successfully com~ 
pete in world markets, 





_ By Intermediate 
_ Banks Expected 


Farmer Will Benefit by Wid 
er Use of Discount Facili- 

_ ties of Farm Units, Says 
Agriculture Department 


Loan and discount operations of the in- 
termediate-credit banks are capable of a 
very substantial expansion, it is pointed 
out in a paper by Norman J. Wall and 


Pred L. Carlock, of thé Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economits, made public by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

“The recent action of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board in allowing the local bank 
or credit corporation a somewhat wider 
spread between the discount rate and the 
rate Charged the borrowér may be expected 
to increese the usé of the discount facili- 
ties to the benefit of the farmer in need of 
credit,” it is suggested. “This should be 
particularly true of fatmets who have in 
mind well considered farm improvements 
and programs that require credit for an 
intermediate term.” 

The following additional information &lso 
is coritained in the paper: 


Description of Term 


Loans for the purposes of improving, 
stocking, or equipping the farm can not, 
as a rule, be repaid within the period 
usually allowed on short-term production 
credit. They may require a term of two 
or three years, but do hot call for the 
very long term usually needed in the case 
of farm mortgages. Such loans have come 
to be known as intermediate credit. Loans 
to provide farm buildings and machinery, 
tiling or fencing, work stock, dairy ur 

* beef cattle to diversify production, are 
quite likely to require an intermediate 
term. 

On many farms the reorganization of the 
production program to obtain a better and 
fuller use of the land and of the labor 
time of the farm operator and his help- 
ers, may bring an appreciable increase in 
the annual net returns. With better equip- 
ment it may be possible to care for the 
field work of certain additional crops with- 
out any incréase in labor. On many farms, 
additional livestock can be profitably used 
as a means of marketing surplus feed 
supplies. In the so-called one-crop re- 
gions, a considerable reduction in the “out- 
of-pocket” expenses can be obtained by 
producing a larger proportion of the food 
and feed supplies needed on the farm. 
In order to accomplish this, it is fre- 
quently necessary, however, to increase the 
investment in livestock, in housing, in 
fencing, and in other farm and soil im- 
provements. 


Appraisal of Investments 


The farmer should first appraise care- | | 
fully the increase in his net annual re- ||) 


turns that may be expected from his pro- 
posed investments. Farmers occasionally 


buy expensive equipment which accom- |] 


plishes a material saving in labor time, but 


at a season when the released labor can | }} 


not be profitably employed in other pro- 
ductive enterprises. In such instances, the 
investment in the machine, merely results 
in increasing overhead costs without in- 
creasing farm returns. Unless the indi- 
vidual farmer already has a current in- 
come well above his current obligations, 
expenditures of the type which facilitate 
farm operations but do not increase the 
net income should be entered into with 
extrefhe care. The thoughless borrower 
otherwise may be forced to sacrifice some 


of his personal property in order to meet | |) 


payments on intermediate obligations. 


It is highly desirable that repayment ||| 


of loans for these puyposes be made on 
the partial-payment plan. 
the principal should be reduced as rap- 
idly as possible in order to lessen the risk 
of such fluctuations. This risk increases, 
of course, with the length of the loan pe- 


riod. The crop yield on a given farm may | 
at times vary even more than the price of | 
farm products. With uncertainties in both | 
price and yield, all years of favorable in- | 
come should be taken advantage of to re-| 
tire as much of the obligation as is con- |}! 


sistently possible. 
Livestock Price Cycles 
For the different classes of livestock 
more or less definite price cycles have 


hitherto occurred, making them some- |} 


times high and at other times low in re- 
lation to the general price level. Borrow- 
ing to expand operations in a given class 
of livestock when prices are relatively 


high involves not only the risk is- | 
" By Ag ha. Agriculture Department | uence on State governments and private| to set up unit operation and introduce the 
lindustrys according to information made! principle of proration results from a na- 


appointing income from the livestock as 
prices decline, but also involves a reduc- 
tion in the value of the underlying secur- 
ity. This decline in inventory value may 


cause the forced liquidation of the loan | 


by sale of the security. Years of favorable 


« « 


Agriculture and Food 
Products 


Work of the Division of Cotton, Rubber, 
and Other Tropical Plants of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry to er quality. and 
staple of raw cotton outlined by C. B. Doyle, 
or Ene Division. a ool. 3 

e 8, col. 


Pag 
Change in food habits of the American 
ublic sinte the World War discussed by 
Beatinti an I. D. Graham, of the Kansas 
ta of Agriculture. 
Page 8, col. 3 


Prices of fartm products recede from early 
July peak, says partment of Agriculture 
in weekly review. 

J Page 1, col. 2 

i Regulations on leans to individuals for 

i purchases of stock in agri¢ultural credit 

j corporations announced by~ Department, of 
| Agriculture. 

Page 1, col. 5 


Russian cereal crop said to be above aver- 
age with substantial increase over last year. 
| Page 7, col. 6 
Prices of farm products and business vol- 
ume below year ago in Minneapolis reserve 
district. 
Page 7, col. 7 
Development of synthetic chemicals for 
agricultural industries reviewed by C. A 
Browne, of Department of Agficulture. 
Page 3, col. 1 
High protein wheat bringing premium, 
says Department of Agriculture. 
Page 3, col. 3 
Blue mold spreading northward in tobacco 
fields, says Department of Agriculture. 
Page 2, col. 4 
Increase of 5.6 per cent in world acreage of 
sugar beets estimated by Department of 
Agriculture. 
. Page 3, col. 6 
Artificial spreading of disease among grass- 
hoppers as a means Of contfol is futile, says 
Department of Agriculture. 
Page 3, col. 4 
Lamb crop 8 per cent smaller than last 


— Page 2, col. 2 
Aviation 


Three cities planning municipal airports, 
Department of Commerce informed. 
Page 6, col. 2 


Banks and Banking 


State’s claim for deposits in insolvent 
Connecticut State bank held not preferred; 
Bassett, Bank Commissioner, v. City Bank & 
Trust Co.; Connecticut Supreme Court of 
Erfors: 





zs Page 4, col. 2 

Credit operations of Federal Intermediate 

Credit Banks may be expanded, says De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Page 2, col. 1 


Census 

Production of soap increased in 1931 over 
1929, though value of output declined, Cen- 
sus of Manufactures shows. 


Wholesale trade in Vi 
lyzed by Bureau of the 


Chemicals and 
Allied Products 


Development of syhthetic chemicals for 
agricultural industries reviewed by 
Browne, of Department of Agriculture. 

Page 3, col. 1 


Page 6, col. 1 
inia for 1929 ana- 
ensus. 

Page 6, col. 7 


Conservation 


Federal conservation policies 
growing influence on States. 
Page 2, col. 3 


Corporation Finance 


Fred C. Croxton named to advise Recon- 
on relief 


exerting 





struction Finance Corporation 





In such case, | 


matters. 

Page 2. col. 5 

Atlee Pomerene named as director of Re- 
eenstruction Finance Corporation. 

Page 3, col. 7 


Credit Information 


Regulations on loans to individuals for 
purchases of stock in agricultural credit 
corporations announced by Department of 
Agriculture. 

Page 1, col. 5 

Credit operations of Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks may be expanded, says De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Page 2, col. 1 


Current Law 


Latest decisions of Federal 
courts. 


and State 
Page 4, col. 5 


s 
Fducation 
Work of North Carolia Department of 
Public Instruction to achieve uniformity in 
administration of State educational system 


ent of Public Instruction. 
Page 8, col. 5 
Status of Boards of Bducation in Wiscon- 
sin cities under the city school plan dis- 
cussed by Theodore G. Lewis, City Attorney 
of Madison, Wis. 
Page 8, col. 6 
Library of Congress, accessions listed. 
Page 5, col. 7 
Government books and publications listed. 


Crop 


| Lamb Smaller 
Than for Last Year 


Decline Is 8 Per Cent, Says 


The 1932 lamb crop of the United States 
of 29,717,000 head was 2,656,000 head or 
8 per cent smaller than the 1931 crop and | 
200,000 head, or less than 1 per cent,| 


Cc. A.| 


described by A. T. Allen, State Superintend- | 


Page 5, col. 7 } 


Page 2, col. 7 
Exporting and Importing 


Combined i” orts of motor cars and 
trucks into China weré gréater for first 
uarter of 1932 compared to 1931, Commerce 

partment announces. 
Page 1, col. 1 


Mexico doubles surtax on postal ship- 
énts. 


Page 6, col. 1 

Exports of dairy equipment maintained, 
says Department of Commerce. 

Page 3, col, 2 


m 


Federal Courts 


Long inaction in prosecuting patent suit 
held to amount to such laches as te create 
jag estoppél against plaintiff’s claims 
‘or damages and an accounting; Pollitzer, 
etc., v. Foster, etc.; Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Sixth Circuit. 

Page 4, col. 1 

Oklahofia mileage tax on contract motor 
carriérs held valid by Federal court. 

Page 4, col. 6 


Fire Loss 


Determination of permisSible fire loss ratio 
by New York companies and filing with 
State recommended. 

Page 5, col. 1 

More convictions obtained by Indiana Fire 
Marshal Department in the case of suspici- 
ous fires in first half of 1932 than in the 
corresponding period last year, semiannual 
report of Arson Division shows. 

: Page 5, col. 4 


Foreign Relations 


St. Lawrence waterway treaty being 
studied by Illinois and other groups, Presi- 
dent is informed. 

Page 2, col. 6 

Proposal for world economic conference 
supported in messages to Senator’ Borah. 

Page 3, col. 2 

Eight career diplomats permitted to enter 

foreign service, says Department of State. 
Page 3, tol. 4 


' 


} 


Foreign Markets 


| Foreign demand aiding American lumber 
; industry, says Department of Commerce. 
Page 1, col. 7 


Forest Products 


Foreign demand aiding American lumbet 
industry, says Department of Commerce. 
Page i, col. 7 


General Business Conditions 


Ecohomic developments abroad are pre- 
dominately adverse, says Department of 
Commerce. 

Page 1, col. 2 

Department store trade increases in n 
Francisco reserve district. 

Page 7, col. 4 

Prices of farm products and businéss vol- 
ume below year ago in Minneapolis_reserve 


district. 
Page 7, col. 7 


'Government Finance 


Conversion of paft of Federal Govern- 

| ment’s short-term indebtedness into long- 
term issues considered by Treasury. 

Page 1, col. 7 

Daily statement of the United States 

| Treasury. 





Page 7, col. 6 
° 

| Highways 

| Nebraska to receive $2,500,000 from emer- 

| gency unemployment fund to match other 

| Federal aid, making a total of $5,000,000 


| available for road construction program, 
Governor Bryan announces. 


Page 7, col. 1 | 


Immediate Federal loan asked for road 
| work in Arizona. 


Page 7, col. 7 
‘Immigration 


| Revision of immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws in next session of Congress urged 
| by Representative Johnson. 

Page 1, col. 4 


| Insurance 


Unfair practices’ in selling insurance, and 
definition of ‘twister’ given by O. A. Lind- 
| bloom, of the South Dakota Department of 
| Insurance. 
| Page 8, col. 1 

Determination of permissible fire loss ratio 
by New York companies and filing with 
State recommended. 

Page 5, col, 1 

Tentative ruling defining coverages under 
marine policies issued in New York pending 
consideration at hearing. 

Page 5, col. 2 
|. Life insurance company held to be liable 
| by Minnesota Supreme Court in employe in- 
| jury case. 

Page 7, col. 1 


International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates at New York. 


| Labor 


| Program outlined for convention of Inter- 
| mational Association of Industrial Accident 
| Boards and Commissions. 





Page 1, col. 6 





Page 7, col. 4| 





ed by Department of Labor. 


Page 5, col. 4 


Law Enforcement 
More convictions obtained b; 
Marshal Department in he chee of suspiti- 
ous fires in fifst half of 1 than in the |. 
corresponding riod last yéar, semiannual 
report of Arson Division shows. 

Page 5, col. 4 


Leather and Its Products 


Value Of small leathér markets to Amerfi- 
can exporters discussed. 
Page 1, col. & 


2 . 
Motion Pictures 
New Turkish 1 i; d with sound 
motion pletute Epparatus. need wit wn 
‘ Page 6, col. 1 


Motor Transport 


Combined imports of miotor cars afid 
trucks into China were greater for first 
quar of 1932 compared to 1931, Commerce 
partment announces. 
Page 1, col. 1 


Oklahoma mileage tax on contract motor 
carriers. held valid by Federal Cat 


age 4, col. 6 
Parks 


Yellowstone Lake averts flood dangers, says 
Department of Interior. 
Page 6, col. 2 


Patents 


Long ifaction in prosecuting patént suit 
held to amount to Such lachés as to create 
equitable ate Against plaintiff's Claims 
for damages and an accounting; Pollitzer; 
ete., v. Foster, etc.; Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Sixth Circuit. ‘ 

Page 4, col. 1 


Postal Service 


Review of postal legislation o' 
gress made by Representative 
man of House Commilttee on 
and Post Roads. 


President 


President’s day at the Executive Offices, 
Page 3, col. 6 


recent_Con-+ 
ead, Chair- 


Page 5, col. 5 


Price Control 


Norway plans changes in trust laws. 
Page 6, col. 7 


Production Statistics 


Production of soap incre: in 1931 over 
1929, though value of output déclinéd, Cen- 
sus of Manufacturés shows. 

Page 6, col. 1 


Public Lands 


Accurate estimates of Nation’s undevel- 
oped ha&ttiral resourcés ihdyailable, says 
Commissioner of General Land Office. 


Page 3, col. 2 
Public Service 


Eight career diplomats permitted to enter 
foreign sefvice, says ences State, 


ge 3, col. 4 
Public Utilities 


Oklahoma Board of Equalization adopts 
Be to reduce real estate and public utility 

axes by more than $10,000,000. 
Page 4, col. 7 


Radio-telephone developments expected to 
bring seven more Latin-American nations 
within reach of telephones of this country 
before end of year, Depattment of Com- 
merce states. 

Page 1, col. 4 


Inflation in book valuation of security 
accounts of Utah Power & Light Company 
described in testimony before Federal Trade 
Commission. 

Page 5, col. 5 


Precedents established_in numerous deci- 
sions by Fedétal Power Commilssion in fiscal 
year ended June 30, says quarterly report to 

resident. 

Page 1, col. 6 

Amended regulations on electricity tax 
made public by Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


Page 1, col, 2 
Radio 


Radio committee makes recommendations 
on widening broadcast band by changing 
commercial frequencies. 

Page 1, col. 4 

Radio-telephone developments expected to 
bring seven more Latin-Ameéricah nations 
within reach of teléphones of this countty 
before end of year, Department of Com- 
merce states. 

Page 1, col, 4 


Slight attention said to have n given 
by last session of Congress to education by 


radio. 
Page 2, col. 7 
Decisions and applications annoufced by 
Federal Radio Commission. 
e 6, col. 5 
Examiner of Federal Radio Commission 
recommends building of new radio station 
at Antonio, Colo. . 
Page 3, col. 6 


Railroads 


Minnesota Supreme Court sustains order 
allowing Minneapolis & St. Paul Suburban 


Bear line. Page 5, col. 1 


Conservation Policies of the Government 


Exerting Growing Influence Upon States 


Conservation policies of the Federal} look to this body for impartial informa- 
Government are having an increasing in-| tion. However, the genera] teridency now 


available at the Department of the In-| tion-wide movement to bring about sta- 


terior July 22. 
From oil production to water power de- 


| bilization in the industry. 


The Federal Water Power Act has had 


velopment, from forestry to grazing, the 4 general influence on State legislation 


ot 
Indiana Fire F 


« READERS’ SUMMARY » » » 


> pence neni ane rn ee , 
Slight Attefition said to have béen given aanpheyenens trends in Sta during Jue Tntérstate Commerce Commission 


a session of Congréss to education by | revie 
‘adio. , 


ers cancéllation of a tule, 
e 1, col. 3 
Santa Fe Railroad asks Interstate Com- 
merte Commission to approve abandonment 
its passenger ferry service actoss 
cisco Bay. 


Page 6, col, 2 

Rate and finance rulings anno 
Trterstateé Commerce Co: usin. et m 
Page 6, col. 4 
Ordérs in yecontentes finance “cases ¢ - 
= by Interstate Comméfcé Co is 


Page 7, col: i 
Retailing 


Departmént store trade increases in 
Francisco resétve district. a 
Page 7, col. 4 


Scientific Research 


Several new types of mammals included 
pay | collections of Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, it annolfices, 

Pagé 3, col. 4 


Shipping 
Federal navigation inspéctéfs checked 


loading of excursions which carried 500,000 
persons in June. 
Page 6, col. 4 


Social Welfare 


lation between public and private re- 
lief-givin, esas and the division of_re- 
sporisibili tweeh them discussed wy Bmil 
Tankel, Director of Reséarth, Department 


of Institutions and Agencies, Staté of Néew 
derséy. 
i 


Pag 6 8, col. 
Form of pétitions for initi&ting afi old-age 
pension law in’ Ohio appfoved by Secretary 
of Staté of Ohio. 

ée 5, cél. 6 


Pas 
More than 2,000 agencies aid in gathéring 
social statistics for Children’s Bureau, De 
partmént of Labor says. _ 
Page 2, col. 6 


ost Officés State Courts 


State’s claifi for dépésits in insolvent 
Connecticut State bank held not preferred; 
Bassett, Bank Coththissiéner, v. City Bank & 
Trust Co.; Connecticut Supreme Court of 


Ertors. 

Page 4, col. 2 
innesota Supreme Court sustains order 
allowin Rea neeeouls & St. Paul Suburban . 
Railroad Co. to abandon its Wildwood-White 

Béar line. 
Page 5, col. 1 
Life insurance company héld to be Hable 
by Minhesota Supreme Court in employe in- 


jufy Case. 
Page 7, col. 1 


State Finance 


Nebraska - sesetvp paceeene from’ emer- 
ency unemplo; mt fun atch ot 
Pederal aid, thaking a total ot $5.050.080 
availablé for foad constructi6n progtam, 

Govefnor Bryan announces. 
Page 7, col. 1 
Moratorium of yéar on intérést pénalty on 
délinquént Staté school land Joans voted by 
Oa issioners of the Land Office of Okla- 


; Pagé 6, col. 5 
Immediate Fédéral loin aske@ for road 
work in Arizona. 

Pageé 7, col. 7 


Taxation 


Full text of instructions for withholding 
Federal income tax at source under Revenue 
Act of 1932 

Page 4, col. 


3 5 
Decisions promulgated by the Board of 
Tax Appeals summarized. 
Page 4, col. 4 
Oklahoma mileage tax on contract motor 
carriers held valid by Federal court. ‘ 
Page 4, col."6 
Oklahoma Board of\ Equalization adopts 
ee to reduce real éstate and public utility 
kes by more than $10,000,000. 
Page 4, col. 7 
Amended regulations on electricity tax 
made public by Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
Page i, col. 2 


Veterans 


Court system to determine veterans’ com- 
yeneesen claims advised by Representative 

‘ohnson, of S6uth Dakota. 
Page 1, col. 1 


Waterways 


St. Lawrence 
studied by Illinois 
dent is informed. 


Waterway tréaty being 
and other groups, Presi- 
Pagé 2, ¢61. 6 


Wholesaling 


Wholesalé trade is’ Vii 
lyzed by Burfeau of the 


Wild Life 


District of Columbia becomes bird sanc- 
tuary under new law, Department of Agri- 
culture announces. 

Page 3, col. 5 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Program outlined for convéntion of Inter- 
national Association of Industrial Accident 


inia for 1929 ana- 
ensus. 
Page 6, col. 7 


| Railroad Co. to abandon its Wildwood+White | Boards and Commissions, 


Page 1, col. 6 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS Onty\Are 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY 


Waterway Treaty , 
Studied by Groups 


Illinois and Mississippi Valley 
Associations Consider Proj- 
ects, President Informed 


Former Senator Henry J. Allen, of Kan- 
sas, President Hodver’s ativiser in the St. 
Lawrence waterway negotiations, told the 
Président on July 26 during a conference 
at the White House that the [Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association, the ae 
Valley Association and numerous other 
bodies are now studying the St. Lawrence 
treaty. 

Mr. Allen said numerous conferences had 
been held with New York State officials 
atid it was likely that thesé would be con- 
tinued, though any final settlement of do- 
mestic questions will have to be made -by 
Congress. 

“There is no serious menace to the busi- 
ness of the Port of New York involved in 
the St; Lawrencé project,” Mr. Allen said. 
“Surplus foodstuffs from the Middle West 
are not cleared through New York har- 
bor. Ih the order of importance in han- 
dling such shipments, they rank Montreal, 
Galveston and New Orleans, New York be- 
ing fourth. Even when grain was shipped 
by way of New York, only half the journey 
was accomplished when it arrived in New 
Jersey, owing to lack of facilities in New 
York harbor. This condition has been 
soméwhat improved lately, but there is still 
much delay.” 

“The outstanding point to be considered 
in connection with the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect,” Mr, Allen emphasized, “is that the 
deep-sea port will be moved from Mon- 
treal to Chicago. 


Local Agencies Aid 
In Social Statistics 


Of Children’s Bureau 


Nearly 3,000 Separate Re- 
ports, Many Dealing With 
Care of Dependent Chil- 
dren, Are Received 


In gathering social statistics the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of thé Départment of Labor 
is in cOoperation with 2,167 agencies scat- 
teréd throughout the United States, ac- 
cording to information made available 
July 25. 

It receives nearly 3,000 reports, many 
of which deal with the care of dependent 
and heglected children. The following 
additional information was supplied: 

Social-statistics reports received by the 
Bureau eath month cover 22 fields of 
social and health work as organized in 41 
metropolitan areas. Three areas having 
probationary status are forwarding reports 
in preparation for admission in 1933. 

The registration reports come from 2,- 
167 cooperating agencies -through super- | 
visors appointed in each area to act as 
local collecting agents for the Bureau. 
In most cases the supervisor is a mem- 
ber of the staff of the community chest 
or council of social agencies. 

Many of the reports deal with the care 
of dependent and neglected children. Of 
the 2,951 separate reports received, 612 
aré from institutions and case-work agen- 
cies organized for such service. Day nurs- 
eries and maternity homes furnish 264 re- 


ports. 

Another large group of reports gives in- 
formation on trends in family-welfare 
service and relief, including special assist- 
ance in the form of mothers’ aid, blind 
relief, old-age rélief, veterans’ relief, and | 
work relief. These reports form 473 of | 
the total. | 

Agencies providing temporary shelter | 
for homeless or transient persons and 
travélers aid forward 237 reports? 

Data on hospital in-patient service come | 
from 352 agencies and on clinic and out+ | 
patient service from 323. Reports are also | 
furnished by 112 medical social service de- | 
partments, 45 mental-hygiene clinics, 126 | 
publie health nursing organizations, 61) 
schgo! health services, 2823 homes for the | 
aged, indigent, and chronically ill, and 31 | 
city or county medica) services for ey 

| 





topographic maps, a closé contact has | MOninstitutional care of the sick poor. 


been built up and as a résult State geo- 
logical survéys have undertaken surveys 


have been undertaken. Mapping of State 


areas are of especial interest to engineers, 
particularly road builders. Studies of min- 
eral deposits by the Federal Governmént 
are followed with keen interest by indus- 
trial geologists in both States and in pri- 
vate businesses. 

Surveys by the General Land Office in 
reference to townships, land titles, and 


and studies which otherwise might not | 


Twenty-six legal-aid societies provide 
monthly statistics, 33 probation depart- 
ments, and 23 juvenile-detention homes. 


/ 
PreseNTED HEREIN, BEING 
Tue Untirep States Day 


Two Radio Bills 
For Educational 
Service Pending 


Cooperation by the States in 
Programs Designed to Be 
Instructive Provided Un- 
der One Measure 


Scant attention whs given the subject 
of education by radio by the 72nd Con- 
gress at its first session which had before 
it but two outstanding bills dealing: specifi« 
cally with the education aspects of radio, 
Dr. C. M. Kooh,: specialist in education 
by radio at the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion, stated orally July 26. 

The Fess bill (S. 4) providing for’ the 
allocation of 15 per cent of available wave 
lengths to educational institutions and 
the Metcalf bill (S. 4399) appropriating 
money for the Federal Radio Commission 
to cooperate with States for broadcasting 
educational programs failed to enlist any 
great enthusiasm and at the adjournment 
of Gongress they were pénding in the 
Committee on Intérstate Commerce and 


the Committee on Education and Labor 
respectively, Dr. Koon pointed out. 


Economic Difficulties 


The reasons the Fess bill was not 
pushed, Dr. Koon said, may be partially 
explained by the economic inability of ed- 
ucational broadcasting stations at the 
present time to take advantage of the op- 
portunity to have the 15 per cent alloca- 
tion. The following additional informa- 
tion was supplied: 

Although educational broadcasting sta- 
tions have shown no great decrease dur- 
ing the past year, nevertheless, they lack 
funds to carry forwafd. to any great ex- 
tent their ideals. Some of them find 
cooperation with commercial stations to 
be advantageous, and they are thereby 
able to put on the air programs with 
considerable effectiveness. 

The bill (S. 4399) of Senator Metcalf 
(Rep.), of Rhode Island, would requife all 
broadcasting stations to set aside a mini- 
mum of 5 per cent of their time for edu- 
cational programs prepared by qualified 
persons. It would appropriate $10,000 an- 
nually for four years for the Federal Radio 
Commission to promote education by 
radio. Every State would have the power 
to appoint one of its education officials to 
cooperate with the Commission. 


Other Measures Cited 


The White: omnibus radio bill (S. 481), 
pending in the Committee on Interstate 


Commerce, at the time of adjournment in-‘ 


directly affected matters of interest to 
educators through certain of its adminis- 
trative features. H. R. 8759, the Amlie 
bill prohibiting radio advertising on Sun- 
day and an Amlie resolution on free speech 
on broadcasting attracted little attention, 
although their provisions should be of 
greaf interest to the public. 

There does not seem to be very much 
agitation among educators at this time 
to push legislation in reference to educa- 
tion by ‘adio. Depleted budgets have af- 
fected university broadcasting. However, 
educators are far busier investigating the 
possibilities of education by radio than 
ever before. 


Revision of Alien Laws 
In Next Session Urged 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

years to pick up the present great unem- 
ployment and no time should be lost in 
making certain that we do not endanger 
our own citizens in pursuing a livelihood 
by making way for people from any coun- 
try on the globe. No substantial reason 
exists to warrant the United States in 
leaving its doors open for admissions from 
Canada, Mexico, Cuba, the West. Indies, or 
any other country in the New World. 

“T am in hopes that during this Sum- 
mer as the people of this Nation struggle 
to rehabilitate business of every Kind, to 
reestablish employment and to hang to the 


American standard of living, they will givap 


thought to the necessity for further re- 
striction of immigration and that they will 
influence their Senators and Members of 
the House.” 
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prices give opportunity for producers to 
reduce their credit obligations to a mini- 
mum, thus accumulating a reserve bor- 
rowing power which can be used in ex- 


land laws generally have played an im- 
ortant part in State land settlements. 
rants of land by the Federal Govern- 

ment to States for schools, accompanied 

by certain laws governing the use of funds, 
in turn have resulted in similar restric- 
tions by States governing funds for school 

Furposes, mineral reservations, and oil and 

gas leases. 

Likewise, in handling its forests, con- 
structing roads, buiiding dams and irri- 
ccs systems, the Federal Government 
1a8 come into contact with States, and its 
theory of conserving the country’s natural 
resources has received general acceptance. 
Studies by the Bureau of Mines in refer- 
ence to safety devices of mines, standards, 
and general mining practicés have had 
considerable influence on State legislation, 
jand private industry has turned to them 
for guidance. 


Advisor Is Named 
To Finance Agency 


smaller than the 1930 crop according to 
the 1932 report issued by the Department 
|of Agriculture. 
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Mildew on Tobacco 
Advances Northward 


No Method of Combating Dis- 
ease Known to Scientists 
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Affecting Relief Funds 


Appointment of Fred C. Croxton, As- 
sistant Director of the President’s Organi- 
zation on Unemployment Relief, to be \As- 
sistant to the Directors of the Reconstrc- 
tion Finance Corporation, has just been 
annéunced by the Corporation. Mr Orox- 
ton is to advise the Corporation on relief 
matters, the Corporation said. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

Fred C. Croxton, Assistant Director of 
the Président’s Organization on Unem- 
ployment Relief, July 25, was apointed As- 
sistant to the Directors by the Board of 
Diréctors of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to assist the Oorporation in 
the administration of the $300,000,000 fund 
provided by Congress for loans to States 
and Territories for purposes of telief and 
work relief. 

This action followed a conferénce 
of members of the Board of Directors of 
the Corporation with Walter 8. Gifford, 
Director Of the President’s Organization on 
Unemployment Relief, at which the mem- 
bers of the Board urged that Mr. Crox- 


ton be released to the meets so that 
it might have the benefit of his wide 
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|been used. Their loan and discount op- | 


expansion. | 


ceived from large numbers of owners of 


intermediate credit| erations are capable of a very substantial! both range sheep and ranch flocks.—(De- 


partment of Agriculture.) 


It is experimenting with sprays and 
tists hope to develop a spray or other 
In 
Australia the tobacco growers attempt to 
meet the situation by planting seed beds 
at different timés ard choosing plants 
from the healthiest seed beds. 


knowledge of the relief situation through- 
out the country and he background of ex- 
perience he has acquired in his work with 
the President's Organization. Mr. Gifford 
consented and Mr. Croxton has accepted 
the appointment. He will assume his new 
duties at once. 
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Progress Cited. K 
In Production of 
: Chemical Goods 


Said to Offer Possibilities for 
Using Waste From Farms 
And to Increase Profits of 
Agriculture 


‘ Several once-important agricultural in- 
dustries have been destroyed by the de- 
velopment of synthetic chemicals which re- 
placed products of the farm, and even 
greater developments along this line are 
probable, although chemical research does 
not, as has been said, threaten complete 
demolition of crop production, C. A. 
Browne, of the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils, said in a paper just made pyfblic 
by the Department of Agriculture. ~ 


Lignin, of which it is estimated there 
are more than 50,000,000 tons in farm 
waste: materials annually, probably is the 
“parent substance” of tannins, essential 
oils, flavones, and many other valuable 
aromatic constituents of plants, Mr. 
Browne said. His Bureau is now engaged 
in the problem of transforming lignin into 
the other substances mentioned, he said, 
which should be especially valuable in 
view of “the pending shortage of vege- 
table tanning materials.” ‘ 

Synthetic Chemist: Defended 


The synthetic chemist, Mr. Browne con- 
cluded, should be looked upon by the 
farmer not as an enemy, but as “a valu- 
able collaborator who will help the farmer 
to derive greater profits” from materials 
now entirely or largely wasted. Mr. 
Browne’s paper follows in part: g 

With the great advancement in synthetic 
organic chemistry during the past half cen- 
tury, it is possible to manufacture from 
inorganic materials many chemicals, origi- 
nally derived from plants or animal sub- 
stances. Several once-importgnt agricul- 
tural industries, with long-established his- 
tories, have been forced out of existence 
by their inability to compete with syn- 
thetic chemical products. The cultivation of 
indigo, for centuries a leading agricultural 
industry of India and other tropical coun- 
tries, has been almost completely elimin- 
ated by the introduction of synthetic in- 
digo. In a similar way the cultivation of 
madder, at one time an important crop in 
various European countries, was obliged 
to retire upon the advent of the synthetic 
dyestuff alizarin the tinctorial principle of 
the madder plant. Great privations 
among certain agricultural populations 
were caused by the industrial revolutions 
which chemistry was thus bringing about. 
The loss of indigo and madder cultiva- 
tion to agriculture was a fundamental 
loss, for the ‘raw material from which these 
dyestuffs are synthesized is coal tar—a 
substance of mineral, not agricultural, 
origin. 

Outlook for Future 


The ability of man to duplicate the 
products of nature in the future gives 
promise of even greater accomplishments 
than those that have been mentioned. The 
production of organic chemicals as a per- 
manent’ outlet for agricultural raw ma- 
terials would, therefore, appear at first 
sight to be somewhat hazardous, for no 
one can foretell the consequences of the 
hew discoveries in chemistry. Industry 
will always seek the cheapest source of its 
Taw materials, and the prices which the 
agr.culturalist receives for his product 
must be sufficiently low to withstand the 
cor:petition of synthetic chemistry. This 
challenge to the agriculturalist has been 
very strongly stated by a recent writer. 

“Either the prices of farm staples must 
be low or these new organic syntheses come 
into play. In other words, methanol, ethyl 
alcohol, formic acid, acetic acid, and many 
other compounds are readily procurable 
froth the elementary sources of coal and 
petroleum which bid fair to displace the 
vegetable ‘sources of present supply. Cer- 
tainly it behooves those in agriculture to 
ponder well the outcome of this gigantic 
impending battle, and to keep ever be- 
fore them the fact that throughout man’s 
competition with Nature, synthetic chemis- 
@ }try has never lost a battle. In the light 

of modern advance in organic synthesis 
@it is not at all unthinkable to picture the 
completed demolition of crop cultivation.” 


Products From Nature 


The picture as thus sketched is, how- 
ever, somewhat overdrawn. Although it 
is true that man has succeeded in synthe- 
sizing upon a profitable commercial basis 
a number of organic compounds hitherto 
obtained from plant materials, the record 
of such victories is small in comparison 
with the immense number of substances 
used in industry, medicine, and the arts 
for which man must still go to nature. 
In fact, the more serious thinkers among 
chemists "recognize a limitation of man’s 
powers and admit the impossibility of 
ever synthesizing so complicated a com- 
pound as insulin, or egg albumin, with 
molecular weights as great as 35,000 
While the chemist, to an increasing de- 
gree will add to the number of his suc- 
cesses in the field of organic synthesis, 
mankind for many centuries to come must 
continue to rely upon plants and animals 
for his supplies of protein, oils and fat, 
starch. cellulose, and many other neces- 
sities, not to forget some of those more 
elusive but highly essential minor food 
constituents such as the vitamins. 

Supplying our population with the basic 
necessities of food, clothing, and shelter, 
will continue, as in the past, to be the 
main object of agriculture, and the pro- 
duction of useful chemicals from agricul- 
tural raw materials will be largely con- 
fined to the utilization of the straw, stalks, 
chaff, culls, residues, and other by-prod- 
ucts of the farmer's occupation. Even in 
the case of these residues the farmer 
must carefully determine whether they 
are not of more value to himself when 
converted into cattle feeds, fertilizers, or 


humus than when sold as raw materials | 


for the manufacture of xylose, furfural, 
methanol, acetic acid, or other chemicals. 


Using them upon the farm as cattle feed | 


nr compost may in the end be more re- 
munerative than selling to industry for a 
small pittance of cash. . 


Uses for Straw 


Methods of using the cereal straws, the 
world’s most abundant agricultural by- 
product, have attracted the most atten- 
tion from ‘chemists. In Europe straw is 
utilized upon the farm for composing, for 
thatching ‘haystacks, barns, and other 
buildings, and also as a cattle feed, for 
which purpose it has been subjected to 
various chemical treatments for increasing 
its digestibility. 

Straw is also used in Europe for manu- 
facturing low-grade papers and is com- 
pressed into panels which are sold under 
the name of “thatchboard” for construct- 
ing the walls and partitions of buildings. 
Straw and cornstalks are also converted 
into building and insulating boards in the 
United States, nut as raw material for 


this purpose they must compete with the | 


waste of lumber mills. The destructive 
distillation: of straw and cornstalks in 
producing carbon, illuminating gas, meth- 
anol, acetic acid, and other substance has 
also been done in the United States but 
not with complete economic success, since 
these products can be made more cheaply 
from other. sources. 

The most perfect chemical means for 
wovking up straw, stalks, hulis, and other 
celiular residues is the one that utilizcs 
# mest completely ve one of their three 


TATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HERtIN, Berna 
Pustisnep WirHout CoMMENT BY THE Untrep States DatLy 


American exports of dairy equipment 
have been comparatively well maintained 
during recent/years and future prospects 
in foreign markets are believed to be 
bright, according to a statement just issued 
by the Department of Commerce. Wider 
adoption of modern dairy practices 
throughout the world, a movement being 
fostered by the. World Dairy Congress, will 
create a continued demand for this type 
of. goods, large quantities of which are 
being sold by the United States, despite 
competition of northern European coun- 
tries, it is stated. 

Greater constancy of milk production 
than other farm products has enabled 
dairy equipment exports to keep up much 
better than other lines of farm equipment, 
according to the statement which appears 
in the current issue of “Commerce Reports” | 
and which follows in full text: 

Although the American foreign trade in 
dairy equipment has declined during the 
past three years, in kegping with the gen- 
eral world agricultu: depressiog, the 
losses were not nearly so great as in other 
lines of farm equipment. While in 1931 
exports of dairy equipment were declining 
47 per cent in value from the 1930 figure, 
the value of plows, harrows, harvesters 
and binders and threshers fell approxi- 
mately 80 per cent. 

It is believed that the better showing 





Accurate Estimates 
Unavail able on Value 
Of Nation’s Resources 





Potential Wealth Not Deter- 
minable Scientifically, 


Says Commissioner of 
General Land Office 


All estimates of the value of the natural 
1esources undeveloped in the United States 
at best are “mere guesses,” Commissione1 
Charles C. Moore, of the General Land 
Office, stated orally at the Department of 
the Interior July 26. From time to time 
inquiries come to the Department for 
specific figures on the potential wealth of 
the Nation in its mineral deposits, oil, 
coal, and gas possibilities, and water- 
power resources, but their potential value 
cannot be established scientifically, he ex- 
| plained. 


Undoubtedly the undeveloped resources 
‘represent billions of dollars, but because 
of our ignorance of their extent, cost of 
extraction, or utilization for commercial 
purposes, and varying price levels, both 
in reference to quality of product and/| 
market demands, any estimate must be 
merely an approximation, it was explained. 
The following additional information was 
supplied at the Department: 

The Federal Government itself has 
within its public domain about 200,000,000 
acres of land. Rich deposits of ores, min- 
erals, and varying quantities of oil and 
gas lie under the surface. A vast amount 
of the lands have not been surveyed and 
have not been explored for their geological 
contents. 

Approximations are made after general 
surveys and investigation. Whether an 
gre extends as far as estimated or an oil 
field is as rich as predicted depends on 
rough calculations subject to many con- 
tingencies. 


Debts and Economic 
Proposal Supported 


Messages to Kenator Borah Urge | 
World Conference 


More telegrams and letters, including 
;a telegram from an American abroad,) 
have reached Senator Borah (Rep.), of 
Idaho, Chdirmah of the Senate Commit-| 
tee on. Foreign Relations, in connection 
with his advocacy of an international 
economic and monetary conference to deal 
with reparations, World War debts, dis- 
armament, reestablishment of the gold 
standard and silver stabilization in the 
Orient, Senator Borah stated orally July 
25. He said he is very much in earnest 
in his suggestions of the practical results 
that would follow such a conference. 

He said he has no particular program 
at this time nor any speaking plans in 
connection with the proposed conference 
and debt cancellation but he said he re- 
garded such a conference as an out-| 
standing question at this time. He said 
he may make another radio address on 
the subject soon. Answering questions, 
he said he has received no word on the 
subject from the White House or the De-' 
partment of State. 











major components—cellulose, pentosans, 
}and lignin. 

There are immense resources of cellulose, | 
pentosans, and lignin in the agricultural 
waste materials of the United States. Of 
these three ingredients the market for) 
cellulose as a@ raw material for the manu- 
facture of paper, rayon, nitrocellulose, and 
other industrial products, is at present the | 
most extensive. The market for pen-| 
tosans as a raw material for the manufac-| 
ture of adhesives, xylose, and furfural is| 
very restricted. Sufficient xylose can be/| 
made from a few tons of corncobs or oat | 
hulls to satisfy the present demands of | 
| the world for many years. One of the) 
greatest services which the chemist can} 
render agriculture isgthe discovery of new | 
|Thdustrial uses for xylose and furfural, 
millions of tons of which can be manu- 
factured each year from the pentosans. in| 
the residues of our cereal and other crops. | 

Lignin, the third major constituent of | 
the straw, stalks, hulls, and other cellular) 
wastes of agriculture, has at present a/ 
very limited market as a raw material for 
industrial utilization. The ultimate pos- 
sibilities in this direction seem, however,| 
to be very great, and with reference to the 
utilization of lignin, synthetic chemistry 
stands today in about the same position 
as it stood over a century ago with refer- 
ence to the utilization of coal tar in which 
such brilliant industrial achievements were 
later attained. 

There is reason to suppose from the 
nature of its decomposition products that 
lignin may be the parent substance of the 
tannins, the flavones, the essential oils, 
and many other vaiuable aromatic con- 
stitutents of plants. It remains for the 
chemist to discover the methods. which 
the plant employs in converting lignin into 
these other substances and to duplicate 
them upon a large industrial: scale. The | 
working out of industrial methods for con- | 
verting lignin into tannin would be of 
especial advantage not only for the utili- 
zation of a waste product but also for its 
aid in relieving the pending shortage of 
| vegetable fanning materials. Experts of 
|the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils are 








, UContinued on Page 7, Column 6.] 


11.5 or better 
|Kansas City and Minneapolis during June 
{and the first part of July. 


Exports of Dairy Equipment. 
Shown to Be Well Maintained 


Wider Adoption of Modern Practices and Con- 
stancy of Production Cited 


in dairy equipment is due to the demand 
not being so Breatly affected by agricul- 
tural cycles, in which bumper crops occu, 
followed by an extremely small crop and 
often a real shortage. Such occurrences 
have a disturbing effect on most types of 
farm equipment. 

However, with the milk supply fairly 
constant, the former annual increases in 
dairy equipment sales were very likely 
caused by the wider adoption of modern 
equipment. Naturally, during an agri- 
cultural depression such as that at pres- 
ent, a lesser amount of new equipment 
will be purchased, but it is believed that 
the market for replacements in dairy 
— lines is not being seriously af- 
ected. 


Steadier Demand Seen 
For Dairy Equipment 


Another reason for the slighter decline 
in dairy equipment exports is the wider 
application of sanitation and pasteuriza- 
tion measures in many countries. This 
tendency necessitates the purchase of a 
certain amount of dairy equipment. Al- 
though economic conditions may forestall 
temporarily the inauguration of sanita- 
tion measures, they are no cause for the 
elimination of modern dairying practices 
already established. As a result, no small 
amount of assistance is given in prevent- 
ing dairy equipment exports from drop- 
ping to the low levels prevalent in other 
farm equipment lines. 

Argentina is the best of the South 
American markets, followed by Colombia, 
Chile, and Uruguay. The importance of 
this field, however, to American manu- 
facturers lies in the potentialities rather 
than in the present volume of business. 
More interest in being shown in g10dern 
dairying and, with the return of economic 
stability, this tendency should be reflected 
in American export volume in these lines. 

In the Central American and Caribbean 


| sector, Mexico and Cuba are the most im- 
| 


portant markets. The latter has for many 
years taken fairly large quantities of 
American equipment. 


Canada Leading Market 


|For American Machines 


Canada is the leading foreign market 
for American dairy equipment. Through- 
out the country, the dairying industry is 
on a high plane and the best that Amer- 
ican manufacture have to offer in mod- 
ern dairy equipment is readily adopted. 
Europe, while also fan advanced in dairy- 
ing, offers only a fair market for equip- 
ment of American origin. In Northern 
Europe there is an extensive dairy equip- 
ment industry—especially in Sweden, Fin- 
land, Belgium, Denmark, and Germany— 
and these countries, besides supplying the 
greater part of their domestic demand, ex- 
port large quantities and offer real com- 
petition to the American industry in many 
markets. 

Among other leading markets for Amer- 
ican dairy equipments are Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa. Reports from 
the first-named indicate that sales have 
held up fairly well, while other, farm- 
equipment lines fell precipitately. The 
Union of South Africa offers one of the 
best potential markets for dairy equip- 
ment, as a result of governmental interest 
in dairy husbandry during the past few 
years. ' 

The future of American dairy equipment 
in foreign markets is believed to be 
bright. Despite a certain amount of com- 
petition from northern European countries 
—particularly in cream separators—Amer- 
ican manufacturers have been able in the 
past to place large quantities of their 
equipment throughout the world. There 


jis no doubt that the future will bring 


about the wider adoption of modern dairy 
practices throughout the world which will 
ureny create‘a demand for dairy equip- 
ment. 


This movement is being fostered by the | 
World Dairy Congress, held every three | 


years in various parts of the world. The 
congress acts as a clearing house for new 
methods of dairy practice and affords 


|dairy-equipment manufacturers an excel- 
lent opportunity of bringing their prod- | 


ucts before the buying public. 
High-protein Wheat 
Bringing Premiums 


Farmers Urged to Have Tests of 
Hard Winter Wheat 


Millers have been buying new crop hard | 


Winter wheat at Kansas City rather freely 
this year and paying substantial premiums 
for high protein content, and farmers 
who think their wheat tests 11.5 protein 
or more should have their grain tested and 
try to get the premium while it is avail- 
able, the Department of Agriculture has 


| just stated. The statement follows in full 


text: 
Premiums for protein in wheat testing 
have been increasing at 


Millers have 
been buying new crop hard Winter wheat 


at Kansas City rather freely this year | 


and paying substanital premiums for pro- 
tein. These relatively high protein pre- 
miums during the early part of the hard 


| Winter wheat marketing period may be ac- 
counted for in part by the absence of | 


old wheat of suitable protein content for 
milling and also by the small crop of 
hard Winter wheat this year. 

As usual the early shipments of hard 
Winter wheat have shown a wide range 
in protein content, but the quantity of 
new wheat testing high in protein is re- 
ported to be smafier tnan for the corre- 
sponding period iast year. It is probable, 
therefore, that until the Spring wheat 


Eight Are Accepted | 


In Foreign Service 


| Admissions Fewer in Number 
As Few Vacancies Exist, Says 
Department of State 


Only ight out of the usual class of 
about 30 career diplomats were permitted 
to enter the foreign servicé during the 
examinations recently conducted by the 
Department of State, according to infor- 
mation made available July 26 by the 
Department. 

Few vacancies exist in the foreign serv- 
ice, it was stated orally by the Depart- 
ment, and it was found necessary to cut 
down the number of men admitted. 

The list of successful candidates, gs an- 
nounced by the Department, followS: 

The following candidates were success- 
ful in the recent Foreign Service exam- 
ination: Hector C. Adam Jr., of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; John K. Emmerson, of Canon 
City, Colo.; Andrew B. Foster, of Haver- 
ford, Pa.; Elbert G. Mathews, of Oak- 
land, Calif.; Edward E. Rice, of Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; Max W. Schmidt, of Bettendorf, 
Iowa; T. Eliot Weil, of Pleasantville, N. 
Y.; Ivan B. White, of Salem, Oreg. 


Grasshopper Control 
By Spreading Disease 
Described as Futile 








Bacterial Infection Said to) 
Be Affected by Weather 
Making Artificial Plan 
Waste of Money 


Attempts to control grasshoppers by 
spreading diseases among them artificially, 
as has been advocated in some midwest 
regions, are futile and result in waste of 


time and money, Dr. W. H. Larrimer, en- 
tomologist of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, said in a statement just issued by the 
Department, which follows in full text. 
Time and money spent in spreading 
disease among grasshoppers to control an 
outbreak was wasted, according to Dr. W. 
H. Larrimer, in charge of cereal and forage 
insect investigations in the Bureau of En- 
tomology. In hot, wet weather, Dr. 
Larimer points out, the fungous anc 
bacterial diseases that from time immemo- 
rial have served as a check on grasshop- 
per plagues develop rapidly without any 
artificial aid. In hot, dry weather, or cool, 
wet weather, however, these diseases will 
not spread fast enough to stamp out an in- 
festation, no matter what is done to pro- 
mote them. 
Right Weather Needed 
Apparently, Dr. Larrimer says, nature 
has provided both disease and parasites 
to keep grasshoppers from getting entirely 
out of hand. The spores and bacteria 
now causing the death of millions of hop- 
pers in the Middle West are always pres- 
ent, and, to multiply rapidly, these await 
only the right kind of weather and plenty 
of grasshoppers. Hot, dry weather, which 
is ideal for grasshoppers, is unfavorable 
for the disease that wipes them out. 
The advance of the hoppers, which after 
two years of drought this year threatened 
eight imporant grain-producing States, | 
| Was halted chiefly because’ of the cold, 
rainy Spring over most of the infested | 
territory, which was unfavorable for the | 
young grasshoppers. In the northern part 
of®the area, where there was less rain, 
|poison bait has been the only effective | 
|}means of fighting them. 
The number of grasshoppers is kept! 
down also by several native parasites. As| 
these parasites naturally go along with) 
| every serious infestation, nothing is gained 
by rearing them artificially for liberation 
in times of need, Dr. Larrimer explains. | 
Maggots deposited on the hoppers by a; 
flesh fly, an important parasite, consume) 
the grasshopper’s body and kill it. Robber) 
flies, which feed principally on young) 
hoppers, grasp them with their long, stout | 
legs and suck out the liquid from their} 
bodies. 








Wasps Kill Grasshoppers | 
Several kinds. of digger wasps kill or 
stupefy the grasshoppers and then drag 
(them off to underground nests where they 
| serve as food for the young wasp grubs. | 
| Nematodes, tiny wormlike parasites that | 
coil up within the abdomen of the hopper | 
|and prevent reproduction, are thought to 
be in large measure responsible for keep- 
ing grasshoppers in check in many parts, 
| of the East. 
In spite of the well-established fact that | 
}nothing can be accomplished by way of | 
aiding nature in spreading disease among) 
grasshoppers, farmers in the Middle West 





Many kinds of mammals as yet unknown | 
| to science may be hiding away in obscure | 
}corners of the earth. They lurk in the) 
|spots unvisited by man—nense jungles, | 
high mountain ranges, isolated islands, or | 
|in burrows unde: the earth. Only when | 
they come into collection do they attract | 
the attention of systematic biologists. | 
Several new types have just been found in | 
the collection of the Smithsonian Insti- | 
tution— : most cases close relatives of | 
| known animals, yet differing sufficiently to | 
|merit independent classification. 

One of the most striking of the new ani- | 
|mals is a black ape described by Gerritt | 
|S. Miller Jr., Smithsonian curator of mam- | 
|mals, in a collection from the island of | 
|Celebes. It belongs to the baboon family | 
and is a smaller relative to the big Celebes | 
ape that is seen occasionally in American” 
ZOOS. 





Ratlike Rodent Found 


Another is a hitherto unknown type of 
| vole, a tiny ratlike rodent, which lives 
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New Law Makes — 
National Capital 


Bird Sanctuary 


Fowl So Protected Expected 
To Increase in District 
Waters, Says Agriculture 
Department 


By an act of Congress approved July 14, 
the District of Columbia is in effect made 
a bird sanctuary. The new law repeals 
the provision of the District of Columbia 
game law of 1906 that allowed shooting 
on parts of the Eastern Branch and on 
parts of the Virginia side of the Potomac 
River within the District. 

“The main effect of the new law,” said 
Paul G.Redington, Chief of the Bureau of 
Biological Survey, of the Department of 
Agriculture, in commenting on ‘this latest 
addition to the extensive game-bird 
refuges of the country, with which his Bu- 
reau is concerned, “is to protect water- 
fowl on all waters of the District. With 
the cooperation of the Office of Public 
Buildings and Public Parks, under the di- 
rection of Col. U, S. Grant 3d, and of in- 
dividuals and organizations interested in 
the birds of the District, and with the 
hearty support of the game conservation 
authorities of both Maryland and Virginia, 
the bill was introduced in Congress by 
Senator Tydings and Representative Pal- 


;misano, both of Maryland. 


Frequent Hains Point 

“For years,” said Mr. Redington, “the 
people of the District and the many visi- 
tors to the Capital City have been thrilled 
by the large numbers of gucks and other 
birds that in Fall and inter have fre- 
quented the river off Hains Point and Po- 
tomac Park. Many of these wildfowl re- 
main in this vicinity until April or May. 
and their presence should hereafter be 
more or less constant during the period 
they spend in this general region. Dis- 
turbance of the birds by gunning lower 
down the river is likely to have a tendency 
to concentrate them in the District waters, 
where, under the new act, they will be 
unmolested. 

“The -broad flats of the main part of 
the Potomac, with their wild celery beds 
and other duck food plants, should sup- 
ply an abundance of natural food for 
waterfowl,” he said, “and if this is sup- 
plemented by artificial feeding at suitable 
places on the river, possibly on the Tidal 
Basin, and elsewhere, it will undoubtedly 
make it possible for visitors to enjoy see- 
ing a near-at-hand concentration of many 
of our interesting species of wild fowl 
In addition to these birds, herons, egrets, | 
and other interesting species of large wild 
fowl may be seen off Potomac Park in 
Summer. These opportunities to see these 
birds from automobile roads is one scarcely 
equalled in any other large city of the 
country.” 

Increased Numbers Expected 

Mr. Redington expressed his confidence 
that as the years go by the birds thus 
protected within the District will increase 
in numbers on the local waters. “Their 
presence,” he said, “and their enjoyment 
by the people, will be very similar to the| 


| situation found at Lake Merritt, in Oak- 
jland, Calif., where wild ducks have for 


many years been one of the chief at-| 





tractions the area holds for residents of | 
the cities on San Francisco Bay. On the} 
District waters, it is my understanding | 
that Col. U. S Grant 3d, who is in charge | 
of the public parks, plans to provide such 
feeding places as may be necessary to af-| 
tract the birds, not only for the benefit of | 
the birds themseives but also for the en- 
joyment of Washingtonians and of the 
great number: of visitors to the capital. 
Living either for a time or permanently | 
in the midst of a bird sanctuary will en-/| 


Es 


PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


July 26, 1932 


10:30 a. m. to 12 m—The President 
met. with the Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 
Friday of each week.) 

12:15 p. m.—Henry J. Allen, special 
adviser to the Department of State in 
the St. Lawrence waterway negotiations, 
called to discuss the waterway treaty. 

12:30 p. m.—Senator Capper (Rep.), 
of Kansas, called to invite the President 
to attend the Kansas State Fair to be 
held during the first week in September. 

2:45 p. m.—Ogden L. Mills, Secretary 
of the Treasury, called. Subject of con- 
ference not announced. 

3:14 p. m—Harvey C. Couch, a di- 
rector of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, called to discuss routine 
matters of the Corporation. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and answering correspond- 
ence. 


Sugar Beet Acreage 
In World Estimated 
As Larger for Year 


Increase of 5.6 Per Cent De- 
spite Reduction in Many 


‘Countries Noted by Agri- 
culture Department 
The xwreage planted to sugar beets in 


the United States and Europe, represent- 
ing practically the world total, is estimated 


las 5.6 per cent larger than the* harvested | 


area of last year, the Department of Agri- 
culture stated July 26. 

All the countries except Belgium which 
are members of the International Sugar 
Agreement organization reduced their 


acreage this year, the Department said, 
and Europe exclusive of Russia, also re- 
duced its acreage. Including Russia, how- 
ever, the total is higher. The Depart- 
ment’s statement follows in full text: 


Increase Estimated 


The total acreage planted to sugar beets | 


in 1932 in the United States and Europe, 
including Russia, shows.an increase of 5.6 
per cent over the acreage harvested in 
1931, according to the latest estimates re- 
ceived from official sources and the Inter- 
national institute of Agriculture. Exclud- 


ing Rusia a decrease of 6.2 per cent from | 


last year is indicated. 
. The total sugar beet acreage. in these 


countries, which represents practically the | 


world acreage devoted to this crop, is 8,- 


369,594 acres as compared with 7,925,889 | 


acres in 1931 and 8,080,933 acres in 1930. 
The ‘only countries not yet reporting are 
Canada, where about 50,000 acres are 
grown annually and Australia, where the 
acreage devoted to sugar beets is usually 
less than 3,000 acres. 

The acreage planted to sugar beets in 
the United States is estimated at 813,000 
acres as compared with 760,000 acres 
planted in 1931, according to the United 
States crop report of July 11. The acreage 
harvested in 1931 was’ 713,000 acres. The 
total acreage in Europe is estimated at 7,- 
556,594 acres which is an increase of 4.8 
per cent over :ast year when 7/212,889 acres 
were harvested. 


Gain in Russia Shown 
Excluding Russia, however, the European 
acreage is 10 per cent below last year and 
is the smallest since 1921. The 1932 acre- 
age in Russia, according to the Plan for 


Rules Amended — 
For Levying of - 
Electricity Tax 


Regulations Changed as to 
Resale of Power and Tax 
Is Made Applicable for 


Commercial Use 9 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


to sales of electrical energy other than 
sales for consumption. Every person pur- 
chasing electrical energy for resale shall 
apply for a registration number to the 
collector for the district in which is lo- 
cated his principal place of business (or, 
if he has no principal place of business 
in the United States, to the collector at 
Baltimore, Md.). 

“The application shall state the name 
and place or places of business of the ap- 
plicant. Registration numbers shall be in 
a separate series, beginning with the num- 
ber 1, for each district. Electrical energy 
furnished for resale shall be exempt from 
tax only when the vendee furnishes to 
the vendor a certificate showing the ven- 
dee’s registration number and stating that 
the energy is to be resold by him. 


Collections by Vendor 
| “Where electrical energy is sold through 
|one meter to a person for both resale and 
| consumption, the certificate furnished by 
the vendee pursuant to the preceding 


| paragraph shall show the portion of the 
| energy which is consumed by him for do- 
mestic or commercial purposes, and the 
{vendor shall collect the tax on such por- 
| tion of the amount paid for all the energy. 
| The vendee shall in turn collect from the 
person to whom he resells the energy the 
; tax under section 616, based on the price 
for which the energy is resol 

“The tax attaches to all amounts paid 
| for electrical energy for domestic or com- 
|mercial consumption irrespective of 
whether any of the energy: paid for is ac- 
tually used. In other words, the tax is due 
on all such paymenis whether in the form 
|of a minimum charge, a flat charge, or 
| otherwise. 

Provisions on Deduction 

“Where a discount is deductible from the 
| gross charge for electrical energy if pay- 
ment therefor is made within a prescribed 
period or where an additional amount is 
added for failure to make payment within 
@ prescribed period, the tax attaches to 
the amount actually paid.” 

The fourth and fifth paragrahps of ar- 
ticle 41 of Regulations 42 are amended to 
read as follows: 

“Persons claming exemption on the 
ground that the energy furnished is not 
for domestic or commercial consumption ~ 
must submit to the person furnishing the 
energy satisfactory evidence showing that 
it was used fo purposes other than domes- 
i tic or commercial.” 

(Signed) David Burnet, Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. 

Approved July 26, 1932. Ogden L. Mills, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 





Director Is Named 
To Finance Board 


Atlee Pomerene to Be Chair- 
man, Mr..Hoover Announces. 


President Hoover announced July 26 the 
|}appointment of Atlee Pomerene, former 
| United States Senator from Ohio, to be 
|/@ member of the Board of Directors of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

announcing the appointment, the 
| Seana said that Mr. Pomerene will be 





able the people to become more inti-/| 1932, is more than 50 per cent of the total | cected chaman << ne Sasee 2: tae 


mately familiar with the birds and with} 
the desirability of protecting them as a| 
valuable and interesting natural resource.” | 

The administration of this, as with most | 
other laws affecting the District, comes 
under the Metropolitan Police. In addi- 
tion, the Federal game protector for the} 
Biological Survey stationed in Washing- | 
ton, and his deputies, will cooperate with 
the District authorities in maintaining 
this important sanctuary for birds—(Is- 
sued by the Department of Agriculture.) 


' 
| 


have been led to believe that they can 
rid their fields of the hoppers by scatter- 
ing dead bodies of grasshoppers that have 
been infected, either naturally or by 
artificial cultures, with the fatal spores or 
bacteria. This, Dr. Larrimer observes, is 
a delusion and a snare. When weather 
conditions are right, the diseases will de- 
velop without artificial intervention, and 
when the weather is not right artificial 


measures will not make the diseases de- 
velop. 


| Sevewal New Types of Mammals included 
Among Collections of Smithsonian Institution 


Lower California. It is a distinct sub- 
species related to the common white- 
footed mouse. 


Some animals remain unknown to man 
until after they are extinct. This was 
the case with a hitherto undescribed k ind 
of bison, whose bones have just been rec- | 
ognized in the Smithsonian collection by | 
Vernon Bailey, of the Biological Survey. 
When, in 1930, the water of Lake Malheur 
Oregon, evaporated, owing to the pro- 
longed drought, leaving much of the lake 
bed dry, hundreds of buffalo bones were 
exposed. No living buffalo ever had been 
1ecorded from that part of the country 
by white men, although there was evi- 
dence that these animals once had occu- 
Pied the Malheur, Owyhee and Warner 
valleys of Oregon. 


Skeletons Submitted 
George M. Benson, in charge of the 


‘Federal Bird Refuge at Lake Malheur, 


forwarded two almost complete skeletons 
with well-preserved skulls. Careful exam- 


crop becomes available for milling pur-| mostly in burrows above the timber line | ination showed that these remains did 


poses that miliers will have to depend 
on the limited supplies of high protein 
wheat in the carry-over of old wheat and 
from the short crop of hard Winter wheat. 

The Spring wheat crop is reported to be 
in. excellent condition and the production 


|for this year, based on condition as of 


July 1, is forecast to be 305,000,000 bushels 
which is considerably above the short crop 
of last year and well above the average 
production of Spring wheat. There are no 
indications as yet as to the protein con- 
tent of the new Spring wheat crop, but if 
it is average in protein content Spring 
wheat millers will have adequate supplfts 
of Spring wheat of satisfactory protein 


content, and will, therefore, need to de-| 


pend less than last year on the supplies of 
protein from the hard Winter wheat crop. 
Farmers in the hard Winter wheat sec- 


|tion who have reason to think that their 


wheat will test 11.5 per cent protein or 
more should have their wheat tested and 


| attempt to secure the premium for their 


peoteth while these premiums are avail- 
able. 


Fertilizer Use in Germany 

Consumption of artificial fertilizers in 
Germany—the world’s largest consuming 
market—has declined steadily during 1932 
as compared to the corresponding period 
of 1931.—(Depariment of Commerce.) 


v 


| high in the Endicott Mountains of Alaska. 
| It builds burrows with runways opening 
into small hollows and basins where the 
snow lies most of the year. This little| 
| creature is belived to be one of the latest 
of North American mammals to have 
| migrated across the prehistoric land- 
| bridge between Alaska and Asia. It be- 
came known to scinence through a pecu-| 
| liar accident. One appeared unexpectedly 
|on the surface of the snow and was step- 
| ped on and caught in the webbing of a 
| Snowshoe. Thus it came into the Smith- | 
sonian collection. It was recognized as a | 
new subsepecies by E. W. Nelson of the 
| Biological survey staff. 

E. A. Goldman of the Biological ~Sur- 
| vey found in the Smithsonian collection 
| two new members of the cat family. Both | 
are described as “long-tailed tiger cats,” 
| Closely related to the Central American | 
; ocelot. One came from the high montains 
| of the Oaxaco Province of Mexico and an- | 
|other form Yucatan. They differ suffi- 
| ciently to constitutegwo distinct subspecies 
| of the family. | 

A new fox was found by Biological 
Survey workers in a collection from the 
| Trinidad Valley desert in Lower Cali- 
fornia. It is believed also to inhabit other | 
valleys of that Mexican state. 

Still anither new animal is a hitherto| 
unknown variety of the Peromyscus from 
jthe Coronado Islands, off the coast of | 


not check with those of known varieties 
of buffalo, so a new subspecies has been 
created. : 

It is among the most secretive families 
of animals that new kinds are most likely 
to come to light, Perhaps the most se- 


|cretive of all are the bats which move 
| about only at night, hice in secluded places | 


curing the day, and thus are able to elude 
collectors. During the past few months | 
Mr. Miller has described from the Smith- 
sonian collections three new bats—two 
som South America and one from Cele- 
es: 

New kinds are likely to be found at | 
any time among the burrowing animals. | 


|E. W. Nelson of the Biological Survey de- | 


scribes four new ground squirrels which | 
appeared in a coliection from the moun- | 
tains of northern California and the Blue | 
Mountains of Oregon. Their mountain | 


|habitat probably was responsible for so 
;Sreat a rarity in collections that they had | 


not hitherto been recognized. 

Among the new animals described re- 
cently from the Smithsonian collections 
are seven hitherto unknown racoons— 
three from the southeastern States, one 
from Barbadoes, one from Minnesota, one 
from the Snake River Valley of Washing- 
ton, and one from Vancouver Island. This 
type of animal shows considerable tend- 
ency to physical variation with locality. 
—(Smilthsonian Institution.) 


| members 


European acreage and shows an increase 
of 726,000 acres over the acreage harvested 
in 1931. While the Russian sugar beet 
acreage, aurirg the last five years, has 
represented from 26 per cent to 46 per cent 
of the European acreage, production of 
beet sugar during these years has been 
only between 10 per cent and 21 per cent 
of the entire European crop. 

Decreases from the 1931 acreage are in- 
dicated in all the countries which are 
of the International Sugar 
Agreement with the exception of Belgium, 
where a slight increase is indicated. The 
total sugar beet acreage in the countries 
which are signatories to the agreement 
show a decrease of 348,575 acres or 17.7 
per cent from the 1931 acreage. 

Of these countries Germany shows the 


greatest decrease, the average for 1932 be- | 


ing 562,348 acres as compared with 786,000 
acres harvested in 1931 and 1,154,945 acres 
in 1930. In Czechoslovakia the acreage has 


been reduced from 457,000 acres reported ! 
for 1931 to 402,773, the estimate for 1932. 


Poiand and Hungary each reports a de- 
crease of 46,000 acres. 


Conditions in Other Countries 
Among countries which are not mem- 


bers of the International Sugar Plan, | 
Spain and Italy report acreages well below | 


last year. These decreases, however, are 


partially offset by increases in France, The | 


Netherlands and the United Kingdom. In 
France, the acreage has increased from 


599,465 acres in 1931 to 620,000 in 1932 but | 


is still wel’ below the two preceding years. 

The crop condition during the first half 
of June was generally satisfactory in Eu- 
rope. In Belgium, where the sugar beet 


plants had been retarded by cold, rainy | 


struction Finance Corporation to 
succéed Eugene Meyer, Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board, who upon the rec- 
ommendation of the President was re- 
lieved as chairman under the provisions of 
the Relief Act enacted recently by Con- 
gress. 
| The President’s announcement follows in 
|} full text: 
| It is a great pleasure to announce the 
appointmenf of former Senator Atlee 
Pomerene of Ohio to the Board of the 
| Reconstruction Finance Corporation. He 
| will be elected as chairman of the Board. 
|He has had long service as a lawyer and 
|business man and as a Member of the 
| United States Senate where he was a 
|member of the Banking and Currency 
| Committee. 
| -His firm has been counsel for the Re- 
construction Corporation’s work in the 
Fourth Reserve District. 





weather early in the season, warm and | 


dry weather has improved the crop. 


In | 


Poland the crop was reported as generally | 
above average but there had been con-| 
siderable damage from the beet fly. Ger- | 
many and Czechoslovakia report similar | 


conditions. 


New Broadeast Station 


In Colorado Favored 


Construction of a new broadcasting 
station at Antonio, Col., was recommended 
to the Federal Radio Commission in. an 
examiner’s report made public July 26. 

The applicant, Gustav A. Jenkins, would 
operate the station on 1,200 kilocycles, with 


100 watts power, sharing with Stations | 


KGEK and KGEW, at Yuma, and Fort 
Morgan, Col., respectively. 

The report, 
aminer Ellis A. Yosi, 
that the licenses of Stations KGEK and 
KGEW be renewed, but with somewhat 
reduced time of operation, that the new 
station may share with them. 

In another report made public at the 
same time, an applidation for a new station 


at Tulsa, Okla., was recommended for | 
denia} by Examiner R. H. Hyde. The sta- | 


tion would have been operated by J. T. 
Griffin, on 1,400 kilocycles, 250 watts day 


and 500 watts night, with unlimited time | 
except when Station KUOA, Fayetteville, | 


Ark., is operating. 


Pre-eminent Hotel Success 
. (Supa deediieeaeenetenemnasameenlt 


| BS THE’ DRINK 


| THAT MAKES 


| 

| A” PA*U:a:2 
| REFRESHING... 
PAUSE A MINUTE 


AND TRY IT 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
Atlante, Ga. 


submitter by Chief Ex- | 
recommends also | 


[ Stns 
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Inaction in Prosecution Is 
Ruled to Create Equitable 
Estoppel Against Claims 
Of Plaintiffs for Damages 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
HeEnRreTTA PoLirrzer, ADM., ETC., 


v. 
upg H. Foster, Dornc BUusINESS 45 
- GaprieL MANUFACTURING Co. 
Circuit Court of ay Sixth Circuit. 
No. 5952. 


1 from the District Court of the 
United States for the Northern District 
of Ohio. 

Before Moorman and HICKENLOOPER, Cir- 
cuit Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 
July 27, 1932 


Moorman, Circuit Judge.—This is an ap- 
peal from a decree of the District (Court 
dismissing a bill of complaint which 
charged infringement of Truffault reissue 
patent No. 12347 and the Hartford patent 
No. 1080630. Both patents delate to shock 
absorbers for vehicles. The decree of dis- 
missa] was based on a finding of nonin- 
fringement. The defendant had inter- 

the further defense. of laches and 
uitable estoppel. We confine our con- 
sideration of Mihe case to the latter de- 
fense. : 

The original Truffault patent issued in 
March, 1902, and the reissue was Jan. 16, 
1906. The Hartford patent issued Dec. 9, 
1913. In December of 1911 the defendant 
put on the market the Gabriel snubber, the 
device alleged to infringe. This snubber 
superseded .the Foster shock absorber 
previously nianufactured by the defendant. 
In April of 1912 E. V. Hartford and the 
Hartford Company, the owners of the 
patents in suit, brought suit in New York 
on the Truffault reissue patent against a 
dealer alleging infringement by the sale of 
one of defendant’s wee shock absorbers. 

+ 


This suit was filed more than a year 
after the defendant had put the Gabriel 
snubber on the market and after the 

intiffs therein had notice of its manu- 
‘acture and sale through an advertisement 
in trade magazine in which their shock 
absorber was also advertised. It was de- 
fended by the defendant in this case. A 
preliminary injunction was issued May 7, 
1912. On the same day an order was en- 
tered premitting the complainants to ad- 
vertise the issuance of the injunction but 
forbidding them to mention “the new de- 
vice,” the Gabriel snubber, or the manu- 
facturer thereof, the Gabriel Horn Manu- 
facturing Company. On the following day 
.@ fimal decree was entered finding in- 
fringement and making the injunction 
perpetual. 

On Dec. 9, 1913, the Hartford patent was 
issued, and Dec. 31, 1913, the plaintiffs 
herein brought suit in Buffalo, N. Y., 
against Brown, a dealer, alleging infringe- 
ment of the Hartford patent by the sale 
of a Gabriel] snubber. e ease was never 
brought to trial. On Feb. 11, 1919, the 
same plaintifis brought this suit upon 
both the Truffault reissue and Hartford 
patents, alleging that the Gabriel snubber 
infringed both of them. Answer was filed 
by the defendant on May 31, 1919. 

The case remained dormant until Dec. 
8, 1925, when Henrietta Pollitzer suggested 
to the court the death of B. V. Hartford, 
and as his administratrix asked leave to 
become a ty to and continue the action. 
An order making her a party plaintiff was 
entered, and thereafter the case was 

ssed from time to time until it was 

ought to trial Dec. 3, 1930, six days be- 
fore the expiration of the Hartford patent 
and more than 11 years after the.expira- 
tion of the Truffault po 
+ + 


When the suit was brought in Buffalo 
in 1913 the defendant had been selling the 
Gabriel snubber for two years in competi- 
tion with the Hartford Company, and 
that company, though suing for infringe- 
ment of the Hartford patent, did not claim 
infringement of Truffault. Without bring- 
ing that suit to trial, the Hartford Cem- 
pany waited until Feb. 14, 1919, within one 
month of the expiration of the Truffault 
patent, and then brought the present suit 
for infringement of both patents, 
Hartford patent being the same patent 
involved in the Buffalo case and the device 
alleged to infringe, the Gabriel snubber, 
being the same in each case. 

Meanwhile the defendant had manufac- 
tured and sold hundreds of thousands of 
Gabriel snubbers for hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, building up a lucrative 
business in that product. In such cir- 
cumstances the only relief to which plain- 
tiff in any event would be entitled would 
be an accounting. 

The long inaction of the plaintiffs, as 
indicated above, amounted in our view to 
such laches as to create an equitable estop- 
pel against their claims for damages and 
an accounting. We understand, of course, 
that a delay which will serve as an equit- 
able estoppel must be of the character 
which justifies the belief that there is as- 
surance of immunity from a claim of lia- 
bility. But as said in Dwight & Lloyd 
Sintering Co. v. Greenwalt, 27 Fed. (2d) 
823. “each year as it passes inevitably 
builds up a belief, if nothing has been 
done, that the patentee does not suppose 
his rights invaded.” This infprence arising 
from the passing of the years is especially 
applicable to the Truffault patent. 

++ + 

The plaintiffs, knowing that the defend- 
ant was engaged in the manufacture and 
sales of the Gabriel device and seemingly 
conceding the noninfringement by that de- 
vice of the Truffault patent in the 1912 
New York litigation, brought suit, in 1913, 
not upon that patent, but upon the Hart- 
ford patent; and after permitting that suit 
to die, waited until shortly before the 
Truffault patent expired before filing suit 
thereon, and then did not bring that suit 
to trial until nearly 11 years thereafter. 
This course of action is sufficient to raise 
a bar against an accounting or the re- 
covery of damages for infringement of 
Truffault. Dwight & Lloyd Sintering Co. 
v. Greenwalt, supra; Westinghouse Air 
Brake Co. v. New York: Air Brake Co., 111 
Fed. 741; Mosler v. Lurie, 209 Fed. 364, 370, 


871; Meyer Mfg. Co. v. Miller Mfg. Co.,| 


24 Fed. (2d) 505. 


Again, the failure diligently to prosecute | 
@ suit may be as fatal to a claimant’s right | 


to recover as if no action had been insti- 
tuted. Johnson v. Standard Mining Co., 
148 U. S. 360; Willard v. Wood, 164 U. S. 
502; Haynes & Co. v. Druggists’ Circular, 


82 Fed. (2d) 215, 217, 218. This principle | 


is applicable to the plaintiffs’ claims based 
on the Hartford patent. Suit was brought 
on that patent in 1913 but was abandoned, 
and more than five years later another 
suit was instituted which was not brought 
to trial for nearly 11 years. There is noth- 
ing in the record to show that this latter 
action might not have been prosecuted 
with expedition. 

Five years elapsed between the filing of 
the answer and the taking of any sitep 
looking to the prosecution of the case. 
Bix more years elapsed before it was 
brought to trial. The record fails to 
show any reason for these delays. The 
Plaintiffs knew that defendant was man- 
ufacturing and selling large quantities of 
the Gabriel snubber, that it had begun 
the manufacture of them two years before 


the 
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Claims of State 


Hartford, Conn. 
Georce J. Bassett, BANK COMMISSIONER, 


v. ; 
Crry Bank anp Trust Company. 
Connecticut Supreme Court of Errors. 
Application by the State Treasurer for a 
preference in the payment of claims of 
the State for deposits in the defendant 
bank, brought to the Superior Court in 
Hartford County and reserved by the 
court for the advice of the Supreme 
Court of Errors. 6 
ERNEST L. AVERILL, Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral, with whom were Warren B. Bur- 
rows, Attorney General, and WILLIAM 
H. Netson, Assistant Attorney General, 
for the State of Connecticut; Lucrus F. 
RosINson and WILLIAM W. FisHer, with 
whom was Barctay Rosrnson, for 
Thomas Hewes, Receiver; ArtHur L. 
Surpman for certain depositors; Frep- 
ERICK J. Corgetr, Corporation Counsel, 
and Davin Haymonp, Assistant Corpora- 
= Counsel, filed a brief as amicus 
curiae. 


Opinion of the Court 
July 27, 1932 


Hinman, J.—The facts stipulated on this 
reservation which we find to be material 
to the question propounded are as follows: 
On Jan, 2, 1932, the State Bank Commis- 
sioner issued an order restraining the de- 
fendant from paying out funds or re- 
ceiving deposits. On Jan. 7, 1932, upon 
application of the Commissioner, a tempo- 
rary receiver was appointed by the Su- 
pericr Court, and the bank has ever since 
remained in the hands of a receiver. 

On Jan. 2, 1932, the State had on de- 
posit in the commercial department of 
the defendant in the name of the “State 
of Connecticut, Treasurer’s Account” cer- 
tain of its civil list funds which had been 
raised by taxation and had been deposited 
by the State Treasurer, a substantial part 
thereof during the month of December, 
1931, to be checked against in meeting cur- 
rent payerolls of the State. This deposit 
amounted to $318,732.35. 

On that date the State also had on 
deposit in the commercial department cer- 
tain funds in the name of “State of Con- 
necticut Agricultural College Fund” 
amounting to $8,557.85, which amount in- 
cluded $5,076.40, principal, and $3,481.45, 
accrued interest. The principal is a por- 
tion of the sum of $135,000 which was 
allotted to the State of Connecticut under 
the provisions of an Act of Congress ap- 
proved July 2, 1862, now found in U. 8. 
C. A., Title 7, Sections 301-308, both in- 
clusive. : 


+-+ + 

The State also had on deposit in the 
savings department of the defendant cer- 
tain funds in the name of “Treasurer, 
State of Connecticut, Gilbert Fund, C. A. 
Cc.” amounting to $12,000. In 1906 Edwin 
Gilbert died leaving a will by which cer- 
tain real estate and all tools, machinery, 
agricultural implements,’ and livestock 


queathed to the Storrs Agricultural Col- 
lege, upon condition that the real estate 
be taken and maintained in connection 
with the college as a farm and for the 
purpose of instruction in farming. 
There was also bequeathed 1,200 shares 
of the capital stock of the Gilbert Manu- 
facturing Company, which stock was not 
to be sold, and the income thereof to be 
devoted to the care of the real estate 
and to instruction in farming. The Storrs 
Agricultural College is a State institution, 
now known as Connecticut Agricultural 
College, and all the income received 
therefor is the property of the State. The 


Nov. 24, 1931, represents income received 
by the State from the stock and receipts 


the farm. 

The State also had in the savings de- 
partment a deposit in the name of Treas- 
urer, State of Connecticut, Custodian of 
Fitch Fund of Fitch’s Home for Soldiers” 
|amounting -> $11,262.79. On Sept. 8, 1927, 
| a majority of the trustees of the Fitch 
|Home for Soldiers acting under authority 
jof No. 215, Special Acts, 1887, No. 333, 
|Special Acts, 1917, and No. 344, Special 
| Acts, 1919, transferred all the personal 
| property and other assets belonging to the 
Fitch Home for Soldiers to the State of 
|Connecticut, subject to the provisions of 
| section 4, No. 215, Special Acts, 1887. Under 





| that transfer the State Treasurer received | 


;several investments and_ securities, of 


| which he still holds, as a part of the fund, | 


| bonds amounting to $9,000; the balance of 
|the fund is represented by this deposit. 

| +~ ++ 

| ‘The defendant corporation was legally 
| authorized and empowered to receive all of 
|the above-mentioned funds on deposit. 
|The question upon which advise is de- 
|Sired is: Is the State of Connecticut en- 
| titled to have any or all of these deposits 
| paid either in full or in part as a preferred 


}claim or as preferred claims before the | 


| payment of the claims of other depositors? 
| It is claimed and urged by the Attorney- 
General ably and exhaustively in brief and 
}argument that, by virture of the common 


law, this State as the sovereign and repre- | 


{sentative of all the people is entitled, as 
| between its deposits and those of others, to 
|the same priority as that appertaining to 
| the British crown, by prerogative rights in 
|payment of debts due it out of the assets 
}of an insolvent debtor. Marshall v. New 
| York, 254 U. S. 308, 41 Sup. Ct. 143. The 
| object of that right was to secure and con- 
|serve the revenues in order that the State 
|might be maintained and its obligations 
| discharged and it belonged to the king as 
|universal trustee for the people. 
| It constituted a reservation or exception 
jtu the general courses of law, in favor of 
|the public and for its good. American 
Bonding Co. v. Reynolds, 203 Fed. 346, 357. 
“We think it clear that at common law 
| the king was entitled to preference in the 
| payment of debts due to him from an in- 
|solvent before that of a subject. This is 


stated in 1 Coke on Littleton (131b). Under | to the original enactments for the pur- | 


| the statute (33 Hen. VIII, C. 39, sec. 74) it 
| was enacted that the king’s debt shall, in 
|}suing out execution, be preferred to that 
{of every other creditor who has not ob- 
tained judgment before the king com- 
menced suit. This apparently has re- 
|mained the law of England down through 
and since the American Revolution. Giles 
v. Grove, 9 Bing. 128.” In re Carnegie 
Trust Co., 206 N. Y. 390, 396, 99 N. E. 
| 1096, 1098. 
| ++ + 


It has been held, as a general proposi- 
jtion, in many States which by constitu- 
tional provision or otherwise have adopted 
;the common law, that they sueceeded to 
this prerogative right so that the State 
| is entitled to preference over private credi- 
tors whose claims otherwise stand on an 
| equal footing with those of the State. 7 
|Michie, Banks & Banking, section 231. 
See cases collected, 51 A. L. P.,, p. 1356 
;et seq. The rule is regarded as grounded 
on and in accord with public policy in 


| the Hartford patent was issued, and yet 

| they abandoned their first suit, neglected 

|for six years to file another, and after 

| filing it waited 11 years, without reasonable 

excuse, before bringing it to trial. 

;} In view of their inaction as to this 
patent they ean not be permitted at this 

| late date to recover thereunder. The de- 
cree is affirmed, 

4 





thereon at his death were devised and be-| 


deposit of $12,000, which was made on} 


from the sale of produce raised upon | 


Not Preferred 


n Law Rule of Priority Held to Be In- 
applicable in View of Statute 


order that the State’s funds may not be 
lost but may be available to meet the ex- 
penses of government and discharge the 
State’s obligations, Rankin y. Madison 
State Bank, 68 Mont. 342, 218 Pac. 652. 

While Connecticut has not formally 
adopted the common law of England by 
constitutianal or legislative provisions, we 
have made it our own by “practical adop- 
tion” with such exceptions as diversity 
of circumstances and customs require. 
Lewis Oyster Co. v. West, 93 Conn. 518, 
526, 107 Atl. 138; Baldwin v. Walker, 21 
Conn. 168, 181; Fitch v. Brainard, 2 Day, 
189; 1 Swift’s Digest, p. 10. If the point 
were determinative, we could readily rec- 
ognize the common law right. of priority 
as applied to banks and trust companies 
in receivership as within the scope of 
this policy of practical adoption. 

-~+ + 


“The right is * * * one adapted to the 
circumstances, conditions, and necessities 
of the people, because essential to sustain 
the public burdens and discharge the pub- 
Iie debts, and unless some provision of 
statute can be found which clearly evinces 
a legislative intention to abandon or 
waive this preference right of the State, 
it is the duty of the ‘courts to preserve 
rather than to defeat it.” U. S. F. & G. 
Co. v. Bramwell, 108 Ore. 261, 269, 217 
Pac. 332. However, as stated in the above 
quotation, this right may be waived, abro- 
gated, or modified by a statute which so| 
provides, either expressly or by necessary 
implication. Commonwealth v. Commis- 
sioner of Banks, 240 Mass. 244, 133 N. E. 
625; In re De@Win, 180 Fed. 170. 

According, as: we must, due observance 
to this principle, we find an insurmoant- 
able obstacle to the giving effect of the 
common law priority rule in the present 
case in the construction we feel com- 
pelled to give to the statutory provision 
which is now section 3935 of the General 
Statutes of 1930. This reads as follows: 
“Section 3935. Marshaling of Claims. The 
avails of the property of any bank or 
trust company in the hands of a receiver 
or receivers shall be appropriated ratably 
to the payment of: (1) The charges and 
expenses of settling its affairs; (2) the 
circulating notes, if any; (3) all deposits; 
(4) all sums which have been subscribed 
and paid in for its stock by the State or 
the school fund; (5) all other liabilities; 
and the surplus shall be distributed 
among the stockholders.” 

This statute originated in an Act passed 
in 1837 (Compilation of 1838, Title VI, p. 
96). After providing for the appointment 
of receivers of a bank (sections 14, 15, 
and 16) it provided (section 17) that 
“The avails of the property of the bank 
shall be appropriated by said receivers 
in the following manner, viz:— 1st, To the 
payment of the charges and expenses of 
| Settling its concerns—2nd, To the 
ment of the bdénk notes and bills in equal | 
proportion—3rd, To the payment of all de- | 
posits by the Treasurer of the State, or} 
by other persons—4th, To the payment! 
of all sums which have heen subscribed | 
and paid in by the State or the school! 
fund—ith, To the payment of all other! 
liabilities in equal proportion. Lastly, the} 
surplus shall be paid and distributed) 
among the stockholders in proportion to 
the amount of their stock.” 

+++ 

This provision continued without change | 
except in capitalization and punctuation 
through successive revisions of the Gen- 
eral Statutes, (Rev. 1849, section 250, p. 
196; Rev, 1866, section 317 p. 154) until 
the revision in 1875 in which appears 
(Art. IV, section 4, p. 28) in the follow-| 
ing form: “The avails of the property of 
the- bank shall be appropriated rateably | 
to the payment: first, of the charges and 
expenses of settling its concerns; secondly, 
of the circulating notes; thirdly, of all) 
deposits; fourthly, to the repayment of| 
all sums which have been subscribed and| 
paid in for its stocks by the State or Schoo! | 
Fund; fifthly, to the payment of all other | 
liabilities; and the surplus shall be paid| 
and distributed among the stockholders.” | 

The only change thereafter made was| 
by the revision of 1888 when, Chapter 8, 
Public Acts, 1879, having extended all of| 
the provisions concerning receivers of| 
banks to trust companies, it was specified | 
that the property referred to in the sec-| 
| tion was that “of any bank or trust com-| 
| pany in the hands of a receiver or re-| 
| ceivers.” Section 1851, Rev. 1888. 
| The material question is whether the | 
| meaning of the statute which theretofore| 
had classed deposits by the State Treas-| 
urer on a parity, in order of payment, 
with other deposits was changed by the) 
revision of 1875. Revisers of statutes are| 
presumed not to change the law if the 
language which they use.fairly admits of 
a construction which makes it consistent! 
with the former statute. Duffield v. Pike, | 
| 71 Conn. 521, 529, 42 Atl. 641; Westfield 
Cemetery Asso, v. Danielson, 62 Conn. 319, 
| 26 Atl. 345; State v. Neuner, 49 Conn. 232, 
235; 36 Cyc. p. 1067. 

++ + 

“In the case of a general revision or| 
codification of statutes it is well settled 
that-a mere change of phraseology or 
the omission or addition of words will not 
necessarily change the operation or con- 
struction of former statutes, for the new! 
language may be attributed to a desire! 
to condense and simplify the law. The 
language of the statute as revised or the 
legislative intent to change the former 
statute must be clear before it can be 
pronounced that there is a change of 
such statute in construction and opera- 
tion.” 25 R. C. L. p. 1060; Taylor v, Bow- 








| (L. Ed.) 368; Lindsay v. United States 
Sav. ete. Co. 127 Ala. 366, 28 So. 717, 
51 L. R, A. 393; Com. v. New York Cent., 
etc. R, Co., 206 Mass. 417, 92 N. E. 766, 19 
Ann. Cas, 529. 

“No change of legislative purpose is to 
be inferred from a mere condensation of 
prior statutes in a subsequent revision” 
and, when, necessary, resort will be had 


pose of ascertaining the meaning. Con- 
| solidated Rendering Co. v. Martin, 128 
Me. 96, 105, 145 Atl. 896, 64 A. L. R. 790; 
B. & A. R. R., v. Boston, —— Mass. ——; 
175 N. E. 740; Twombly v. Piette, 99 Vt. 
| 499, 134 Atl. 700. 

This principle is particularly applicable 
to the revision of 1875. “To students of 
the development of our statutory law, it 
has always been known that the Revision 
of 1875 was carefully done and with the 
idea of compression. The revisers’ preface 
says (p. XII), we ‘have carefully gone over 
every section of our existing laws, strik- 
ing out all unnecessary verbiage and repe- 
titions, and condensing every expression 
which we thought susceptible of it.’” 
Hartford Builders Finish Co. v. Anderson, 
99 Conn. 343, 351, 122 Atl. 76; Waterbury 
v. Macken, 100 Conn. 407, 412; 124 Atl. 5; 
Duffield v. Pike, supra, p. 529. 

oa: © 





It is apparent that the revisers nat- 
urally might have regarded the inclusive 
term “all: deposits” as the condensed 
equivalent of “all deposits by the Treas- 
urer of the State or by other persons.” 
We entertain no doubt that they did so, 
and that this is the sole significance of 
|} the change, rather than so radical an 
alteration as a departure from the previ- 
ously declared equality between deposits 


| ker, 111 U. S. 110, 4 Sup. Ct. 397, 28 U. 8.| State as to deposits in banks and trust 


Decisions of the 


Ruled to Preclude| 2 Closed Bank in Connecticut | Bosrd of Tex Appeal 
Relief on Patent|Commo 


Promulgated July 26, 1932 
Newblock Oil Company of Texas. Docket 
No. 28045, 
The petitioner, incorporated under 
the laws of the State of Texas on 
April 19, 1922, became affiliated on 
that date with the Newblock Oi] Com- 
pany, a Delaware corporation, which 
was organized in 1920, and on April - 
19, 1922, uired the entire stock of 
the petitioner in consideration of the 
transfer to it of certain Texas prop- 
erty which was thereafter owned and 
operated by the petitioner to Dec. 31, 
1922, and from which it realized a net 
income during said period. The Dela- 
ware corporation operated at a net 
loss in 1921 and also during 1922, prior 
to the date of affiliation, and also from 
said date to Dec, 31, 1922. It filed a 
consolidated return for the calendar 
-year 1922, including in its own opera- 
tions for such year the operations of 
petitioner from date of its in- 
corporation to Dec. 31, 1922. Held, 
that a single consolidated return for 
the calendar year 1922 was all that 
was required. Held further, since a 
consolidated return for thé calendar 
year 1922 was all that it required and 
the net losses of the Delaware corpo- 
ration in that year exceed in the ag- 
gregate the net income for said year 
of the petitioner (the Texas corpora- 
tion), there is no consolidated net in- . 
come and hence no deficiency in tax. 


H. S. & M. W. Snyder, Inc.. Docket No. 
36686, 


Petitioner reported its income upon 
the calendar year basis. In July, 1925, 
there was organized a new corpora- 
tion that immediately became affil- 
iated with the petitioner. Held, that 
with relation to 1923, for net loss pur- 
poses, the calendar year 1924 was the 
fetitioner’s “succeeding taxable year” 
and the calendar year 1925 was the 
“next succeeding taxable year.” 

Sailors Brothers Company. Docket No. 
53552. 


A corporation, a member of an affil- 
iated group, sustained a net loss for 
1925 which was in part absorbed in 
determining a consolidated net loss 
for 1925. The same corporation had 
net income in 1926 in excess of its un- 
absorbed portion of the net loss for 
1925, though the group as a whole 
showed a consolidated net loss for 1926 
without the use of the aforementioned 
corporation's net loss for 1925. The 
same corporation had net income fot 
1927. Held, that the unabsorbed por- 
tion of the net loss for 1925 may not 
be carried forward and allowed as a 
i cegueion in computing net income for 


Isaac, Michael Green, Thomas Henry 
Smith. Docket Nos. 31293, 31294. 


1. The eet owned the capital 
stock and were directors of Green's 
Advertising Agency. During the tax- 
able years they distributed to them- 
Selves, as dividends annually, sub- 
stantially all of the net surplus of the 
company, rendering it insolvent. 
Held, the surplus so distributed was 
impressed with a trust and under sec- 
tion 280 of the Revenue Act of 1926 
petitioners are liable for the defi- 
ciencies in income tax here asserted. 

2. Petitioners made an offer in com- 
promise accompanied by their checks 
for the amount so offered, The local 
collector of internal revenue gave re- 
ceipts to petitioners and put the 
checks through the bank. Held, the 
offers not having been accepted they 
do not constitute a bar to petitioners’ 
liabilities as transferees. 

3. The Board's prior decision deny- 
ing personal service classification to 
Green's Advertising Agency havi 
become final, the question will not b 
feexamined in this proceeding. 

4. The assertion of liability against 
petitioners as transferees is not barred 
by the statute of limitation. 


Stanley Company of America. Docket Nos. 
31516, 33142, 40023. 


Where a proceeding brought by the 
transferors was dismissed on motion 
of the transferors, the deficiency as 
determined by the respondent being 
approved, and no hearing held on the 
merits, the transferee in a peaceeding 
brought under section 280 of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1926 is not precluded from 
having such deficiency redetermined. 
Wayne Body Corporation, 22 B. T. A. 
401, followed. Petitionet’s liability de- 
fermined in accordance with stipula- 

on. 


Charles H. W. Foster and Charles H. Al- 
len, Executors of the Will of Caroline B. 
Foster. Docket No. 46672. 


. Held, that the trust here involved 
was not intended to take effect ih 
possession or enjoyment at or after 
decedent's death within the purview 
of section 302 (c) of the Revenue Act 
of 1926, and that the respondent 
erred in including in the deeedent’s 
gross estate the value of the corpus 
of the trust, less the estimated pres- 
ent value of the remainder interest 
of an educational institution that was 
to receive the trust property upon the 
termination of the trust. 


Effie B. Shearman. Docket No, 55900. 
_Held, that dividends were construc- 
tively received and should be reported 


as income by taxpayer during the tax- 
able year. 





of payment. The suggestion now made 
that the original enactment should be 
construed as itself granting priority to 
deposits by the State Treasurer over those 
of other persons is manifestly untenable. 

Therefore, recognition of the common- 
law right of preference in favor of the 


companies in receivership is precluded by 


| the statute which now, as in the begin- 


ning, places State deposits on a parity 
with those of other depositors in respect 
to order of payment, and, it may be sig- 


Pnificant to note, likewise postpones in- 


vestments by the State for itself or the 
school fund in the stock of these corpo- 


rations, to the claims of all depositors | 


both public and private. 
aid + 

The general statutory provisions con- 
cerning the order of payment of claims 
against insolvent estates place “all law- 
ful taxes and all debts due to the State 
and to the United States” subsequent in 
order of payment to funeral expenses and 
the expense of settling the estate, and 
debts due for the last sickness of a de- 
ceased insolvent (Section 4973, General 
Statutes), and to expenses of settlement 
in other cases (Section 4870). The State 
claims that the enactment of the stautes 
granting a preference to debts due the 
State over general claims against the es- 
tate of an insolvent is to be regarded 
as a recognition of the common law rule 
of priority and, in a sense, declaratory 
thereof. This contention, if sustained, 
would be persuasive for the adoption and 
application of the common law rule of 
priority as applied to bank receiverships 
only in the absence of a statute pre- 
scribing a different rule, which we have 
held section 3935 to do. 

For the samé reason, the terms of the 
general insolvency stAtutes as to order 
of payment of claims may not be applied 
to banks and trust companies, as in cases 


{of receiverships of other corporations. 


Ward v. Connecticut Pipe Mfg. Co., 71 





of the State and those of other depositors 
and making no specific provision as to 





Conn, 345, 41 Atl. 1057; Lamkin v. Bald- 
win & Lamkin Mfg. Co., 72 Conn. 57, 43 


the place of State deposits in the order | [Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] 








Instructions With Res 
The Source 
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Withholding Rates Tabulated |(Qklahoma Plans 
_ Under the New Revenue Act To Reduce Realty 


pect to Income Levy at 


Are Issued 


TABULATIONS of the withholding rates under the Revenue Act of 1932 are 


shown in Mimeograph Circular issued 


by the Income Tax Unit of the Bureau 


of Internal Revenue on July 25. The circular is entitled IT-Mimeograph, Coll. 
No. 3967, R. A. No. 632. Since the new act became effeciive at 5 p. m., Eastern 
Standard Time, June 6, the new rates are effective from that date. The circular, 


except the quoted provisions of the new la 


w, follows in full text: 


Collectors of Internal. Revenue, Internal Revenue agents in charge, withholding 


agents, and others concerned: 


The Revenue Act of 1932 was approved by the President at 5 p. m., Eastern 
SNndard Time, June 6, 1932. The following provisions provide for the withholding 
oi tax at the source: (Quoting sections 143 and 144 of the Revenue Act of 1932.) 


+ 
Interest on bonds and similar obliga- 


tions of i ag a containing a tax- 
free covenant: 


Citizen or resident of the Jnited States, 
interest on corporate bonds containing a tax- 
free covenant ‘in which the liability assumed 
by the obligor exceeds 2 per cent, 2 per cent, 

Citizen or resident of the Uni States, 
interest on corporate bonds containing a tax- 
free covenant in which the Hability assumed 
by the obligor does not exceed 2 per cent, 2 
per cent. 

Nonresident alien individual, interest on 
carporate bonds containing a tax-free cove- 
nant in which the liability assumed by the 
obligor exceeds 2 per cent, 2 per cent. 

Nenresident alien individual, interest, on 
corporate bonds containing a tax-free cove- 
nant in which the liability assumed by the 
obligor does not exceed 2 per cent, 8 per cent. 

A partnership not-engaged in trade or busi- 
ness within the United States and not having 
an office or place of business therein, com- 
posed in whole or in part of nonresident 
aliens, interest on corporate bonds containing 
a tax-free covenant in which the liability 
assumed by the obligor exceeds 2 per cent, 2 
per cent, 

A partnership not engaged in trade or busi- 
ness within the United States and not having 
an office or place of business therein, com- 
posed in whole or in part of nonresident 
aliens, interest on corporate bonds containing 
a@ tax-free covenant in which the liability 
assumed by the obligor does not exceed 2 per 
cent, 8 per cent. 

A foreign corporation not cnmnged in trade 
or business within the United States and nat 
having an office or place of business therein, 
interest on corporate bonds containing a tax- 
free covenant in which the liability assumed 
by the obligor exceeds 2 per cent, 2 per cent. 

A foreign corporation not engaged in trade 
or business within the United States and not 
having any office or place of business therein, 
interest on corporate bonds containing a tax- 
free covenant in which the liability assumed 
by the obligor does not exceed 2 per cent,’ 
1334 per cent. 

Unknown owner, interest on corporate bonds 
containing a tax-free covenant in whieh the 
liability assumed by the obligor exceeds 2 per 
cent, 2 per cent. 

Unknown owner, interest on corporate bonds 
containing a tax-free covenant in whieh the 
liability assumed by the obligor does not ex- 
ceed 2 per cent, 8 per cent. 

Fixed or determinable, annual or pe- 
riodical income from sources within the 
United States (other than interest on 
corporate bonds containing a tax-free 
covenant and dividends of the class al- 
Towed as a credit by section 25 (a) in- 
eluding compensaiion for personal services 
rendered within the United States, royal- 
ties, interest on bonds of corporations not 
containing a tax-free covenant and inter- 
est on bonds issued by partnerships and 
individuals: 

Nonresident alien individual, 8 per cent. 

A partnership not engaged in trade or busi- 
ness within United States and not having an 
office or place of business therein, composed 
in whole or in part of nonresident aliens, 8 
per cent. 

A foreign corporation not engaged in trade 
or business within United States and not 
having any office or place of business therein, 
1334 per cent. 

Unknown owner, 8 per cent. 

¢ 2 + 


The circular then quotes the following | 
sections of the Revenue Act of 1932: 
2ll-a, 211-b-1, 211-b-2, 215-b and con- 
cludes as follows: 


A _ nonresident alien individual, a resident 
of Canada or Mexico, who files with his em- 
ployer a claim (form 1115) in order to obtain 
the benefit of the credits for personal exemp- 
tion and dependents, as well as the reducid 
tates of normal tax, will have tax withheld 
at the rate of 4 per cent from the first $4,000 
of the net income attributable to compensa- 
tion for personal services actually performed 
in the United States in excess ef the r- 
sonal exemption of $1,000 (allowable under 
section 214) and the credit of $400 for de- 

endents (allowable under sections 214 and 

5(d)). 

The amount of such compensation in excess 
of the sum of (1) the amount taxed at 4 per 
cent and (2) the personal exemption and 
credit for dependents will be subject to with- 
holding at the rate of 8 per cent. In the case 
of compensation paid prior to the enactment 
of the Revenue Act of 1932 to a nonresident 
alien individual, a resident of Canada or 
Mexico, who filed form 1115 with his employer 
in order to obtain the benefits of the reduced | 
rates of normal tax provided in section 211(b) 
of the Revenue Act of 1928, withholding of 
the tax was required at the rates of 112 per 
cent, 3 per cent, and 5 per cent, in lieu of 
the rates of 4 per cent and 8 per cent. 

Dividends.—No withholding from dividends 
distributed by a corporation subject to taxa- 
tion under Title I of the Act is required, 
except dividends treated as income froin 
sources within the United States under sec- 
tion 119(a)(2)(A) of the Act and distributed 
by a corporat: organized under the China 
Trade Act, 1922, to: 

(a) A nonresident alien individual other 
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| half, 


ana eaetangtn anRECE t  PAOECTOIED 
than a resident of China at the time of such 
distribution; 

(b) A nonresident partnership composed in 
whole or in part of nonresident aliens (other 
than a partnership resident in China); 

(c) A nonresident foreign corporation (other 
than a corporation resident in China). 

Tax at the following rates is required to be 
withheld from dividends which are income 
from sources within the. United States dis- 
tributed by China Trade Act corporations to 

rsons not resident in China (such dividends 

ing subject to normal tax, as well to 
surtax)! 

Nonresident alien wie 8 per cent. 

A pagtnership not agen in trade or buai- 
ness within the United States and not having 
an office or place of business therein, com- 

in whole or in part of nonresident 
aliens, 8 per cent. 

A foreign corporation not engaged in trade 
or business within the United States and not 
having any office or place of business therein, 
1334 per cent. 

Dividends distributed by a corporation not 
subjeet to taxation under Title I of the Act 
are subject to withholding when such divi- 
dends are treated as income from sources 
within the United States as determined under 
section 119 and distributed to: 

(a) A nonresident alien individyal; 

(b) A partnership not engaged in trade or 
business within the United States and not 
having any office or place of business therein, 
composed in whole or in part of nonresident 
aliens; or 

(c) A foreign cor 


ration not engaged in 
trade or business within the United States and 
not having any office or place of business 
therein. 

Tax at the following rates is required to 
be withheld from such dividends since they 
are subject to normal tax as well as to surtax. 

Nonresident alien individual, 8 per cent. 

A partnership not engaged in trade or busi- 
ness within the United States and not having 
an office or place of business therein, com- 
posed in whole or in part of nonresident aliens, 
8 per cent. 

A foreign eorperation not engaged in trade 
or business within the United States and not 
having any office or place of business therein, 


1334 per cent. 

Withholding of the tax at the rates of 8 
per cent and 1334 per cent, as set forth in 
the tables contained herein, is applicable 
only to payments of income made after the 
enactment of the Revenue Act of 1932, 5 p. m., 
Eastern Standard Time, June 6, 1932. In the 
case of payments of income made prior to 
the enactment of the Revenue Act of 1932, 
withholding of the tax is at the rates of 5 
per cent and 12 per cent (as provided in the 
Revenue Act of 1928) in lieu of the rates of 
8 per cent and 1334 per cent provided in the 
Revenue Act of 1932. In the case of interest 
on corporate bonds containing a tax-free 
covenant paid to a citizen or resident of the 
United States, the rate of withholding is 2 
per cent, whether such interest is paid before 
or after the enactment of the Revenue Act 


of 1 
2}. + 
Nonresident alien individuals and foreign 


| corporations not engaged in trade or business | 
within the United Stetes and not having any 


office or place of business therein, are. re- 
quired to file, or cause to be filed in their be- 
individual income tax returns, form 
1040B, and corporation returns, form 1120, 
respectively, for the year 1932, including 
therein their total income from all sourees 
within the United States. The tax thereon 
should be camputed at the rates previded in 
sections 211 and 12 in the case of nonresident 
alien individuals and section 13 in the case 
of corporations, which are as follows: 

In the case of a nonresident alien individual 
who is not a resident of a contiguous country, 
the normal tax is 8 per cent on the amount 
of the net income in excess of the credits 


agal st the net income allowed to such in-)| 
a 


vidual, 

In the case of an alien individual resident 
in Canada or Mexico, the normal tax shall 
be an amount equal to the sum of the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) 4 per cent of the amount by which 
the part of the net income attributable to 
wages, salaries, professional fees, or other 
amounts received as compensation for personal 
services actually performed in the United 
States, exceeds the personal exemption and 
credit for dependents, but the amount taxable 


t hall t exceed | 
$4 000. oF Breer eee ees | sion first will try to get real estate valu- 


(2) 8 per cent of the amount of the net in- 


| come in excess of the sum of (A) the amount 


taxed under (1) plus (B)the total credits 
against net income allowed such individual, 
In the case of a nonresident alien individual, 
whether or not he is a resident of Canada or 
Mexico, his net income from sources within 
the United States is subject to the graduated 
surtax provided in seetion 12, ranging from 1 
per cent on net income in. excess of $6 
and not in excess of $10,000, to 55 
net incomes in excess of $1,000,000. 
In the case of a foreign rporation its net 
income from sourees within the United States 
is subject to tax at the rate of 1334 per cent, 
Forms 1000, 1001 and 1012 are being re- 
vised. Forms 1000 and 1001, revised January, 
1929, and form 1012, revised March, 1931, 
should be used until the new forms are*dis- 
tributed. 
All inquiries concerning this mimeograph 
letter should refer to the number thereof and 
the symbols IT:E:RR. 
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Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


DIVORCE—Extraterritorial effect of decree—Refusal uf court of one State to recog- 
nize decree of court of other State obtained by deception on wife’s assertion of 


dower right— 


A divorce decree of a Nevada court granted a husband on constructive service 
of process on the wife on the husband's false affidavit that he had no knowledge 
of her residence, did not preclude an Oregon State court from sustaining the wife's 
inchoate right of dower in an action against her to quiet title about 20 years after 
the divorce was granted although the Nevada Supreme Court more than 10 years 
after the granting of the divorce held that the court which had granted the decree 
was without jurisdiction to vacate the decree on the wife’s motion. The divorce 
having been obtained by deception was noi entitled .o extraterritorial effect. The 
wife was not precluded by laches from asserting her dower right, since with respect 
te a claim of an inchoate right of dower laches can not be imputed to a wife 
during her husband's lifetime, her right to dower not having accrued during such 


time. 


Stimson v. Stimson; Oreg. Sup. Ct., No. 


Decisions Published in 


2025, July 19, 1932, 


Full Text in This Issue 


BANKS—lInsolvency—Preference in payment of claims—State funds— 
Claims for State deposits in an insolvent Connecticut State bank were not pre- 


ferred claims payable prior to the payment of the claims 
notwithstanding the common law rule which obtains iii many o 


a@ sovereign to priority in payment aver 


f other depositors, 
er States entitling 


private creditors. Section 3935 of the 


General Statutes of the State of 1930 which, provides for the payment of “all de- 
posits” on a parity in the marshaling of claims of an insolvent bank or trust 
company precludes preference of the State’s claims over those of general de- 


positors.—Bassett, Bank Comr., v. City 
Errors.)—17 U. 8. Daily, 990, duly 27, 1932. 


Bank and Trust Co. (Conn. Sup, Ct, 


—_- 


Patents 


T. Patent issued to plaintiff in 1902 and reissyed in 1906; in 1911 defendant began 
to make H. device, here complained of, to supersede F. device; Owner sued dealer 
in 1912 for infringement of reissue by F. device and obtained decree specifically 
excepting “new device” now complained of; H. patent issued to plaintiff in 1913 
and owner immediately brought suit against dealer alleging infringement of H. 
patent by H. device, but suit was not brought to trial; in 1919 plaintifi brought 
present suit against defendant manufacturer for infringement of H. patent and T. 


PATENTS—Laches—Estoppel— 


patent by H. device, answer being filed in 
substitution of plaintiff was suggested and 


1919; case was dormant until 1925 when 
case passed until 1930 when it was tried; 


this course of action is sufficient to bar accounting or recovery of damages under 
T. patent and also both recovery of damagés and iniunetion under H. patent.— 


Pollitzer, etc., v. Foster, etc, 
PATENTS—Laches—Estoppel— 


(C, C, A, 6.)—T U. 8. Daily, 990, July 27, 1932. 


Failure to diligently prosecute a suit may-be as fatal to claimant's right to 


recover as if no action had been instituted.—Pollitzer, ete., v. Foster, eto. 


A. 6.)—7 U. 8, Daily, 990, July 27, 1932. 


(c. ©. 


‘ 


PATENTS—Shock absorbers, bill dismissed— 
Re. 12347, Truffault, Shock Absorbers, bill dismissed for laches; 1080630, Hartford, 


Shock Absorbers, bill dismissed for laches.—Pollitzer, etc., v. Foster, etc, 


A. 6.)—T U. 8. Daily, 990, July 27, 1932, 


(Cc, C. 


|estate amounts rangin 


r cent on) 





And Utility Taxes 


State Board of Equalization 
Acts to Cut More Than 
300 Million Dollars Off 


Assessments 


Oklahoma City, Okla. July 26. 

The State Board of Equalization has 
adopted a plan to reduce assessments on 
real estate and public utility and service 
corporation properties approximately 20 
per cent, in an economy move for re- 
duction in taxes. This action of the 
board, when it becomes final, is estimated 
to cué more than $300,000,000 off the. tax 
roll assessments and reduce taxes more 
than $10,000,000 in Oklahoma. 

The State Board approved a motion to 
have the State Tax Commission compile 
from the various counties new abstracts 
of valuation. After a formal hearing then 
the State Board is to make a reduction 
of about 20 per cent, though reductions 
will not be blanket for all the 77 counties. 

Personal Property Not Affected 

As adopted by the State Board of Equal- 
ization, the plan for assessment reductions 
will apply to real estate values, listed for 
the last fiscal year at $1,003,956,144, and 
utility and service corporations, listed last 
year at $408,496,142. The entire Okla- 
homa assessment last year, including per- 
sonal property, totaled $1,753,690,249. 

Personal property already is assessed low 
enough so a further cut is not advisable, 
members of the State Board decided. 


Representatives of the State Board said . 


in some cases the cut may bring troubles 
for some subdivisions of government 
which have been economical and asked 
minimum levies voted, but nted out 
sinking fund levies can be ra to take 
care of all bond retirement and interest 
requirements, and the assessment reduc- 
tions will force economy on those subdi- 
visions already using up their maximum 
levies for various funds. 

Under the new plan of the State Equali- 
zation Board the State itself will collect 
approximately $1,000,000 less in ad valorem 
taxes for State purposes for the 1932-33 
fiscal year than it did for the last fiscal 
year. 

Reduction Urged in Counties 


Officials of the State Board said most 
protests of public servige corporations 
against their 1932-33 tentative assess- 
ments should be eliminated by the 20 per 
cent reduction planned in assessments. 

The Tax Commission informed the 


State Board agitation for a substantial ‘ 


reduction in county assessments had been 
started by a number of counties and 
joined by others until the total amounted 
to about 25 in the State. 

Decision of the State Board to take ac- 
tion toward the substantial reduction in 
assessments came after. reports of two 
committees, one to determine if such ac- 
tion would be legal, the other to deter- 
mine if such action is advisable without 
injuring efficiency of government. 

The legal committee was composed of 
J, Berry King, Attorney General; John T. 
Bailey, member of the Tax Commission, 
and C. W. King, attorney for the Tax 
Commission. 

The other committee comprised John 
Rogers, State Examiner and Inspector; 
Frank Carter, State Auditor; Ray O. 
Weems, State Treasurer; Melven Cornish, 
Chairman of the Tax Commission, and 
B. D. Crane, Tax Valuation Expert for 
the Commission. 

Realty Levies Considered First 

Decision to cut assessments was shown 
when the State Board adopted a motion 
by Mr, King — acceptance of the 
two committee reports. 

Mr, Cornish said work will be started 
at once toward aceomplishing the lower 
valuations. He said the Tax Commis- 


ations on a parity with those of personal 


| property. Then public service corporation 


valuations will be considered, 
It was reported same counties have al- 
ready changed their assessments on real 


to 331-3 per cent, but the Attorney Gen- 
eral said such action by individual coun- 
ties is not legal. 

In making the new reduction the Tax 
Commission will use as a basis the valu- 
ations for last year, without considering 
any fluctuations. 


State Levy Is Upheld 
On Contract Carriers 


Oklahoma Motor Tax Law Is 
Declared to Be Valid 


Oklahoma City, Okla., July 26.—The 
State of Oklahoma is justified in levying 
a higher mileage tax upon contract motor 
carriers than upon common motor car- 
riers, according to a decision of a three- 
judge Federal court, which dismissed @ 
bill of complaint of Roadway Express, 
Inc., an Ohio corporation. 

“It is eontended,” said the opinion by 
District Judge Kennamer, “that the 
statute discriminates in favor of Olass A 
(common) carriers and against Olass B 
(contract) operators in that a mileage tax 
of %-cent per mile is required of Class B 
carriers, while only 2/5-cent per mile on 
the distance traveled is required of Class 
A carriers. 

“A mileage tax is not a privilege tax, 
but one pearing directly upon the use of 
the highways made by the carriers. It 
has been sustained as reasonable and valid 
by the United States Supreme Court. * * * 

“It is te be noted that Class A carriers 
are those operating as common carriers 
between fixed termini or over a regular 
route, while Class B carriers include all 
other carriers not operating as Class A 
and Class C carriers, 

“It is apparent that those operating be- 
tween fixed termini, or over a regular 
route, are less difficult to inspect and 
supervise, and collection of fees and taxes 
is easier than the supervision and collec- 
tion of taxes from the periodic metar car- 
rier. Each carrier may make the same use 
of the highways, byt the expense of super- 
vision, inspection and collection of fees is 
much more difficult with Class B carriers 
than Olass A operators, and the difference 
in the mileage tax is not dlapropertionate 
te the difference in the two classes of car- 


riers. 
Difference Ryled Justified 

“In our epinion, the difference in the 
rate charged ag mileage tax is justified be- 
cause of the difference in the two carriers 
and their operations, and is reasonable in 
the light of the added burdens to the en- 
ferecement of the motor vehicle laws. It 
may be here observed that the mileage tax 
is required of iptrastate as well as inter- 
state carriers, and that there is no dis- 
crimination against either carrier.” 

Cireuit Judge Cotteral and District 
Judge Vaught concurred with Judge Ken- 
namer, 


, 


from 5 per cen, 


The court also held that the Oklahoma 


Commission had not acted unreasonably in 
requiring those desiring to engage as 
Class B operators to make a showing of 
their financial responsibility, as well as 


(Continued on Page 6, Column 6.] 
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PUBLIC: UTILITIES 


In New York on 


AvuTHoPIzeD STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Herrin, Berne PustisHep WirHouT COMMENT sy THE UniTep States DaiLy 


Inquiry Advised | Definition of P olicy Coverages |Trends in States 
Under Marine Insurance Issued 


Fire Loss Ratio | Tentative Ruling Made in New York Pending 


Consideration at Hearing 


Selection of Permissible 
Percentage by Fire Com- 
panies and Filing. With 
State Is Recommended 


New York, N. Y., July 26. 


Pointing to loss ratios in dwelling and 

ublic garage classes in New York as be- 
ine considerably below an assumed 55 per 
cent permissible ratio, an examination re- 
port of the New York Fire Insurance 
Rating Organization filed by the State 
Insurance Department recommends that 
the insurance companies be required to de- 
termine authoritatively what they regard 
as a reasonable or permissible loss ratio 
and to file the formula with the Super- 
intendent of Insurance in order that he 
may decide if it is reasonable. 

It was. disclosed in the report that the 
rating organization plans to introduce a 
simplified form of mercantile schedule 
producing approximately the same average 
rate level as at present. This will be tried 
experimentally in Erie County and in the 
lower part of Westchester County and if 
successful, will be extended to other parts 
of the State outside of the territory of the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange. The 
examiners recommended that considera- 
tion be given to its extension to New York 
City where the argument for simplifica- 
tion, in their opinion, applies with even 
greater force. 

The new method, it is pointed out, is 
designed to eliminate numerous re-ratings 
and will reduce expenses of the rating or- 
ganization. 

Criticism was made of the continued use 
of judgment rating in connection with 
sprinklered risks. 


Abandonment Upheld 


On Twin City Railroad 


Minnesota Supreme Court Sus- 
tains Commission Order 


St. Paul, Minn,, July 26. 


The Minnesota Supreme Court has af- 
firmed the judgment of the Ramsey 
County District Court, sustaining an order 
of the State Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission permitting the Minneapolis & 
St. Paul Suburban Railroad Co. to aban- 
don its Wildwood-White Bear line. 

The court explained that although a 
railroad company has the constitutional 
right to abandon its road for the reason 
it can be operated only at a loss, the Legis- 
lature has not given the Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission power to author- 
ise an abandonment. on that ground. In 
this case, however, the Commission not 
only found that the section of electric line 
involved was sustaining. a large financial 
loss due to the operation .of private and 
public motor vehicies but that abandon- 
ment of the line would not result in sub- 
stantial injury to the public. Both find- 
ings, the Supreme. Court -held, were sus- 
tained by the evidence. 

At the Same time, the court reversed 
an order of the Hennepin. County District 
Court, which ‘had sustained an order of 
the Commission permitting the same rail- 
road company to aband@n its line between 
Deephaven Junction and Tonka Bay. 

The Supreme Court ‘ruled that it was 
error to refuse the appellants, villages af- 
fected by the order, the opportunity of 
offering evidence before or unless they of- 
fered all of the testimony taken before 
the Commission, E 


Small Leather Markets 


[Continued from. Page 1.1 
countries. Important quantities of the 


cheaper and medium qualities of patent | 
leather have been imported into Belgium 


and the United States has been obtain- 
ing a sizeable share of this trade. Lo- 
cally produced patents are quality prod- 


ucts and are said to be too high priced for | 


the domestic market at the present time. 

More than 40 per cent of the patents 
imported into Belgium last year came 
from’ the United States. 

Of course, total American foreign trade 
in leather and allied products has shown 
a material reduction under the influence 
of adverse economic conditions through- 
out the world. The foreign trade in these 
produets has averaged more than $198,- 
575,000 in the last four years, but the value 
declined to less than $98,000,000 last year. 
The trade in tanning materials has been 
maintained. 

A material decline in consumption of 
leather during the past two years has 
been responsible for a decrease in the pro- 
duction of this commodity and in hide 
and skin consumption. Reduced demand 
for hides and skins has been largely the 
cause of the drop in prices for these im- 
portant raw materials, and this, in turn, 
has adversely affected the incomes of 
thousands of persons depending directly 
or indirectly on the trade in the com- 
modities for their livelihood. 

Most of the producers of raw materials 
for the tanning industry—particularly . in 
Asia and Africa—use comparatively small 
amounts of leather, and many of these 
have reduced their limited consumption 
since their incomes have been curtailed. 
Moreover, @ large part of the hides, skins, 
and tanning materials used by the leather 
industry is obtained from Asiatic and 
African countries. 


Business Trends Abroad 
Found Generally Adverse 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


in exchange and imposition of higher 
tariffs; the unfavorable trade balance has 
increased this year, with imports larger 
until the recent slump, and with exports 
considerably curtailed owing to poor mar- 
kets; among industries, only cotton and 
rayon are fairly active, The agreement 
between the Chinese Ministry of Com- 
munications and an American company for 
radio telephone service to both North and 
South America and Europe is the oui- 
standing development in China. 
Foundations for a fair degree of op- 
timism in the Philippines exist in the 
steady though slight improvement in abaca 
amd coconut products and sugar prices 
and the recent construction activity in 
Manila which has relieved unemployment 
somewhat; both automobile and textile 
sales, however, have been disappointing. 
Australia's economic position continues to 
improve, although substantial gains await 
betterment of prices on export products. 
Trends in Finland have become some- 
what less encouraging, with the lumber 
market unsatisfactory and the export sur- 
plus in foreign trades tending to decline. 
The gold reserves of the Bank of Poland 
declined radically during June, and the 
percentage of cover declined though stiil 
remaining above the statutory minimum. 
Turkish foreign trade during May, for 
which figures have just become available, 
shows an adverse development, with ex- 





|property may be, provided the coverage | 


Are Urged on Exporters 


| countries or United States possessions. 





New York, N. Y., July 26. 

A tentative ruling defining the cover- 
ages which may be written under marine 
and/or transportation insurance policies 


has just been issued by the State Super- 
intendent of Insurance, George S. Van 
Schaick, for consideration prior to a hear- 
ing on the matter to be held Aug. 3. The | 
powers of marine insurance companies, as 
set forth in the ruling, are said to agree 
as far as possible under the law with the 
voluntary agreements reached by repre- 
sentatives of the fire, marine and casualty 
companies that have been considering the 
problem. 

“For some time past,” Mr. Van Schaick 
said in a statement accompanying the 
ruling, “the Insurance Department of the 
State of New York cooperating with com- 
mittees composed of executives represent- 
ing casualty, fire and marine underwriters 
has made a study of the conflict in writ- 
ing powers of these three classes of in- 
surers. The annexed tentative ruling of 
the Department is based upon such study. 
It is believed that a release of the tenta- 
tive ruling at this time furnishes the most 
feasible method of obtaining comment on 
and suggestions for a solution of this dif- 
ficult problem, 


Growth of Need 


For Official Ruling 


“A hearing will be held on the ruling 
at the State Office Building, 80 Centre 
Street, New York City, on Wednesday, 
Aug. 3, at 10 a.m. Committees represent- 
ing the companies, spokesmen for agents’ 
and brokers’ organizations and other in- 
terested groups are invited to attend and 
present their views and/or file memo- 
randa relative to such, ruling. In order 
that ample facilities ‘may be available, 
those who expect to attend are requested 
to advise the Department within the next 
few days.” 

The tentative ruling follows in full text: 

During recent years the need for an) 
official expression concerning the powers 
conferred upon marine insurance com- 
panies under section 150 of the insurance 
law has been growing steadily more ap- 
parent. The growth and development of 
marine insurance coverages has resulted in 
a steady invasion of fields previously re- 
served to other classes of insurance com- 
panies. 

The marine insurance companies, as- 
suming. exemption from restriction as to 
form and class of coverage and a freedom 
from regulation as to the propriety of the 
premium rates used by them, have en- 
joyed a distinct competitive advantage 
over the other types of insurance compa-| 
nies engaged in writing similar forms of| 
coverage. | 

This Department conducted an exten-| 
sive investigation of practices in the ma-| 
rine insurance field and engaged the in-, 
terest of insurance company officials in| 
the task of establishing a, practical solu-| 
tion of the problem, which*would not con-| 
flict with the provisions of the insurance | 
law. The ruling herein made agrees, in 
so far as it has been possible to make ‘| 








under the law, with the voluntary agree- 
ments arrived’ at by various representatives 
of the fire, marine and casualty compa- 
nies. 
classes of insurance coverage of recognized | 
types. | 


Conditions of Coverage | 
By Marine Policies 


I. Marine and/or transportation policies | 
may cover property under the following, 
conditions: | 

A. Property shipped on consignment. | 


1, Imports and/or exports wherever the | 


of the issuing company includes hazards) 
of transportation from or to foreign) 


2. Domestic shipments. 

(a) Property shipped on consignment for 
sale or distribution, while in transit and 
not exceeding thirty (30) days after ar-| 
rival at consignee’s premises or other 
place or storage or deposit. Such policies 
Shall only be issued where the transit 
hazard is included. ° 

(b) Property shipped on consignment for 
exhibit or trial or approval or auction while 
in transit, while in the custody of others 
and while being returned. Such policies 
shall only be issued where the transit | 
hazard is included, 

B. Propery shipped not on consignment. 

1. Imports may be covered in such places 
of storage as are usually employed by im- 
porteys, but only ‘as to property on which 
the issuing company has covered the 
hazards of transportation from foreign | 
countries or United States possessions. 

An import as a proper subject of marine | 
and transportation insurance shall be 
deemed to maintain its character as such 
as long as the property has been segre- 
gated in the original form or package in 
such way that it can be identified and 
has not become incorporated and mixed 
with a general mass of property. 

Such import shall be deemed to have 





Cinbieemce to Study 


Th’‘s ruling shall treat with specific | 


| cessors, 





Industrial Accidents 


New Problems to Be Considered 
At Officials’ Convention 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Roberts of Georgia. Other speakers will 
be Governor George White of Ohio; 
Mayor Henry W. Worley, T. J. Duffy, Dr. 
George T. Harding Jr., and Dr. E. R. Hay-| 
hurst of Columbus; Dr. Carey P. McCord | 
of Cincinnati, Ohio; Samuel B. Horowitz 
of Boston, Mass.; Charles F. Sharkey, U. 
S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, and Dr. F. 
B. Harrington, Wierton Steel Co., Wier- 
ton, W. Va. 

Delegates will be in attendance from 
the various States having industrial acci- 
dent boards and commissions and from | 
insular possessions and Canada. Impor- | 
tant topics to be discussed will be medi- 
cal and hospitalization costs, the average 
weekly wage in its relation to premium 
rates, reserve funds, relation of codes to 
accident prevention, second injury cases, 
health hagards and compensability of skin 
diseases. 

Statisticians of the various boards will 
meet in connection with the association 
to discuss uniformity in the compilation 
of statistics and the standardization of | 
the work, j 


ports reduced and imports practically un- 
changed. 

Developments in Hungary are generally 
adverse, with production stagnant, foreign 
and domestic transactions declining, prices | 
sagging, and exchange difficulties increas- 
ing. Some of the developments in Canada 
have been reasonably encouraging, with 
prices of wheat slightly improved at the 
end of the week by fair export demand, | 
with better demand for machinery and| 
leather goods in the Montreal district, 
and with Ontario trade generally more op- 
timistic. 





been completed and shall lose its identity 
as such when the property has been: 

(a) Sold and delivered by the -im- 
porter; or 

(b) Removed from place of storage and 
placed on sale as.part of the impoter’s 
stock in trade at a point of sale-distribu- 


| tion; 


(c) Delivered for manufacture, process- 


|ing or change in form to premises of the 


importer or of another used for any of 
such purposes; 

(d) Unpacked or uncrated and exam- 
ined by the importer or accepted and 
stored in premises owned, leased or con. 
trolled by him, f 

2. Domestic shipments, beginning and 
ending with the United States, shall not 
be covered at points of sale distribution 
or manufacturing premises nor after ar- 
rival at such points or premises owned, 


|leased or controlled by assured or pur- 


chaser, nor for more than thirty (30) days 
at other place of storage or deposit, except 
in premises of transportation companies 
or freight forwarders. The right to in- 


| sure for thirty (30) days at premises not 


owned, leased or controlled by assured or 
purchaser shall be available only where 
the goods are insured in transit. 

C. Instrumentalities of Commerce, 


| Transportation or Communication, 
Whether Movable or Fixed. 


Instrumentalities of commerce, trans- 
portation or communication, whether 
movable or fixed; may be insured against 
the hazards of navigation, transit or 
transportation. 

D. Personal Property Floater. Risks. 

1, Covering Individuals. 

(a) Personal effects and tourist bag- 
gage floater policies covering only such 
articles as usually accompany a tourist or 
traveler, but excluding hazards while in 
the permanent residence of the assured. 

(b) Personal fur fioaters. 

(c) Personal jewelry floaters. 

2. Covering Individuals and (or) Gen- 
erally. 

_ (a) Fine arts floaters covering paint- 
ings, statuary, rare manuscripts and ar- 
ticles of virtu, but excluding stained glass 
windows and all carved glass used for 
commercial purposes. Such contracts shall 
not cover ordinary commercial objects of 
art and shall schedule specific objects in- 


} sured and the insured value of each. 


(b) Musical instrument floaters, exclud- 
ing household instruments not custo- 
marily moved from the assured’s prem- 
ises. Such policies shall not cover in the 
permanent residence of the assured un- 
less the instrument is of a rare old qual- 
ity, viz., a Stradivarius violin. 

(c) Radium floaters. 

(d) Physicians’ and surgeons’ instru- 
ment floaters. Such policies shall not 
cover instruments not commonly carried 
with the assured, viz., operating tables, 
instrument cabinets, X-ray machines or 
office equipment. 

(e) Pattern floaters, excluding cdverage 
on the assured’s premises. 

(f{) Theatrical floaters, excluding build- 
ings and their improvements and better- 
ments and furniture and fixtures that do 
not travel about with threatical troupes. 


Insurance Coverage 
On Damage to Films 


(g) Film floaters, including builders’ 
risk during the production and coverage 
on completed negatives and positives and 
sound records. 

(h) Salesmen’s samples floaters, exclud- 
ing the assured’s premises. 

(i) Silverware floaters, where the ar- 
ticles are itemized or subject to 100 per 
cent coinsurance, but excluding the per- 
manent residence of the assured. 

(j) Wedding present floaters for not ex- 
ceeding ninety (90) days after the date 
of the wedding. 

(k) Jewelers’ block policies, excluding 
furniture, fixtures, tools and machinery 
of the assured. 

(1) Exhibition policies on property while 
on exhibition and in transit to and from 
such exhibitions. 


(m) Horse and wagon policies, including | 


only horses used for draying purposes and 
wagons in the service of the assured. 

(n) Installation risks covering loss to 
seller on account of physical damage to 
the property. 


ing. 
(0) Specific articles of a floating nature, 
as follows: Equipment of contractors where 


such equipment is moved from place to! 


place, adding machines, mechanical sales 
devices, storage batteries, equipment for 
sport and recreation. Such policies shall 
contain an itemized list of articles insured, 
with description and value of each, and 


shall exclude coverage or premises owned, | 


operated, controlled or leased by the as- 
sured. 


Risks in Transit 
To Undergo Processing 


(p) Property in transit to and/or from! 


and while waiting for or undergoing pro- 
cessing in bleacheries, fumigatories, dye- 
sters, throwsters and other similar pro- 
until delivered to the storage 
warehouses or final place of delivery con- 
templated at the time shipment was made. 
Such policies may be issued only for the 
ome of the owner of the property in- 
sured. 


() Policies covering property sold un-| 


der conditional contract of sale, partial 
payment contract, installment sales con- 


| tract or leased. Such policies shall not} 
|cover property affixed to real estate, viz..|in the majority of the grain elevators, coal 
|lunch wagons at permanent locations, and | 


shall only cover the interest of the seller 


or lessor, and while such praperty is away | 


from the assured’s premises. 
(r) Bailees’ customers policies covering 


policies shall cover in transit and dur- | 
! . ' kers, 
ing process at laundrymen’s, dyers’ and | S0fbed several hundred unskilled workers, The 


not cover | 


cleaners’ premises, but shall 
property of the assured or merchandise 
undergoing process. 

(s) Furriers’ and rug storers’ customers 
policies. Such policies shall cover only 
specified garments or rugs the property of 
customers, while away from the customers 
premises. 


Exclusions Listed 


From Coverage 
Il. Marine and/or transportation poli- 


cies shall not. cover property under the | 


following conditions: 


A. Storage of assured’s merchandise, ex- | 


cept as hereinbefore provided. 

B. Merchandise in course of manufac- 
ture, the property of and on the premises 
of the manufacturer. 

C. Furniture and fixtures in use, or im- 


|provements to buildings except as pro- 


vided above. 
D. Fire risk or all building materials 


while in course of erection (after seller's | 


interest - ceases). 

E. Fire or other risks on merchandise 
in permanent location, sold under partial 
payment, contract of sale, or installment 
sales contract, which involves protection 
of the purchaser’s interest. 

F. Risks on moneys and/or securities in 
safes, vaults, safety deposit vaults, bank 


\* assured’s premises, 


Such policies shall cover | 
articles of machinery or equipment only! 
during the period of installation and test-| 





| to absorb all of the buildtng-trades men. 





On Employment 
In Month Shown 


Developments and Possibil- 
ities During June Review- 
ed, in Bulletin of Depart- 
ment of Labor 


Employment tendencies, possibilities and 
developments in the various States during 
June are reviewed in the Industrial Em- 
ployment Information Bulletin, just made 
public by the Employment Service of the 
Department of Labor. Publication of the 
review in full text, begun in a recent issue, 
proceeds as follows: 


New Mexico.—There was little change in the 
the employment situation during June and 
the supply of labor continued in excess of 
all requirements. However, considerable im- 
provement was noted in the irrigated agricul- 
tural areas due to the cultivation of crops, 
the harvesting of hay and grains, and the 
setting of potato slips. Heavy wind and hail 
storms necessitated the replanting of cotton 
in several sections of the State. 

A large number of people were engaged in 
cotton chopping in the cotton areas, and ac- 
tivities in connection with sheep herding af- 
forded employment to many workers. The 
logging camps and iumber mills increased 
their forces. 

Metal-mining operations were further cur- 
tailed and the surplus of metal miners in- 
creased. Production and employment in the 
coal, mines. remained below normal. The 
erection of Federal and private building proj- 
ects afforded employment to some resident 
laborers. 

Railroad shops operated on a four-day-week 
basis. Contracts were let for highway work 
to cost about $300,000, which will absorb ap- 
proximately 200 men. The extension of tele- 
phone toll lines and other telephone imiprove- 
ments were under —_. ior localities. 

+ 


Utab.—A surplus of skilled and unskilled 
labor prevailed throughout the State during 
June. Flour mills and most of the other es- 
tablishments operated on reduced schedules 
but some remained closed. The meat-packing 
houses worked with normal forces engaged. 
There was a curtailment of employment in 
the transportation, mechanical, and mainte- 
nance-of-way departments of the railroads 
due to a decrease in the tonnage of fruit 
and vegetables. 

A reduction of forces was also reported in 
the coal and metal mines and several were 
inactive. One smelter and a stamp mill 
closed, affecting about 1,600 men, while other 
smelters operated with reduced forces. High- 
way-construction projects involving an ex- 
penditure of approximately $800,000 and mu- 
nicipal improvements consisting of storm 
sewers and reservoirs absorbed a large num- 
ber of laborers. The seasonal opening of the 
national parks and resorts furnished work 
for many men. 

A slight decrease was reported in the num- 
ber of building permits issued during the 
month, and a surplus of building-trades men 
prevailed, although several Federal structures 
were in course of erection. Telephone-cable 
extensions in various sections engaged many 
men. While there was an increa demand 
for farm help, a surplus of this class of 
labor obtained. 

+ + 


Vermont.—Reports from all sections of the 
State indicated a further 


production in many industries, particularly 
in the textile industry, machine shops, scale- 
manufacturing plants, furniture factories, ve- 
neer plants, and concerns producing knit 
goods, and shirts and drawers. 

Some increased activity was shown in high- 
way construction and fairly large forces were 
engaged on several projects in various parts 
of the State. A contract was awarded and 
work begun on a State infirmary to cost ap- 
proximately $125,000. The mercantile houses 
reported no improvement in the volume of 
trade. 

The arrival of Summer visitors is expected 
to increase the demand for restaurant, hotel, 
and domestic help. Slate quarries remained 
closed; however, several granite quarries that 
have been idle for several weeks expect to 
open soon on a part-time basis but with cur- 
tailed forces. 

Railroad operations continued below normal, 
with shop forces working part time. The vol- 
ume of building under way was not ee 
large surplus of labor was in evidence, more 
noticeable among those usually employed in 
the scale-manufacturing plants, paper mills, 
furniture factories, marble and granite quar- 
ries, and textile mills. 

A number of men were engaged in the 
tarring and oiling of roads. There was a 
considerably increased demand for unskilled 
laborers and domestic help, with an oversup- 
Ply available. 

: +~+ + 


West Virginia.—A slight improvement in em- ; 


ployment was noted in the agricultural areas, 
on highway construction, and in some of the 


manufacturing establishments; however, con- | 


siderable unemployment prevailed in prac- 
tically all sections of the Staté during June. 
Curtailed operating schedules obtained in sev- 
eral of the major industries and many fac- 
teries worked with curtailed forces engaged. 
This was particularly noticeable in plants 
producing iron and steel products, agricul- 
tural implements, glass and _  chinaware, 
chemicals, and in the woodworking factories. 
Activity and employment in the coal-mining 
districts showed a downward tendency, which 
augmented unemployment in this industry. 
veral plants manufacturing tobacco prod- 
ucts increased their forces and in some :n- 
stances opefated full time. The textile milis 
continued operations on a restricted basis. 


| Highway construction and maintenance work 


engaged large forees. The volume of building 
was far below normal for this season of the 
year and many craftsmen were idle. Employ- 
ment in the stone quarries, lumber mills, 
and tanneries remained on a greatly cur- 
tailed basis. 

Except for a slight increase in employment 
among railway-maintenance crews, all other 
departments operated with reduced forces. 
State and Federal construction projects, hy- 
droelectric development work, tunnels, and 
municipal improvements furnished employ- 
ment for large numbers of men in various 
sections of the State. The supply of all 
classes of labor, including farm help, ex- 
ceeded requiresnqnys in most localities, 


Wisconsin.—While there was practically no 
change in the employment situation in June, 


| very few industries were reported as inactive; 


however, most plants operated on curtailed 
schedules with reduced forces engaged. The 
surplus of labor was particularly noticeable 


among building-trades men, factory workers, | 


railroad shop men, and mental workers. Ap- 
proximately 5,617 men were given employment 
on State highway work. 


Tho woodworking plants and metal-products | 


concerns worked below normal. Operations 
and ore docks, flour mills, Knitting mills, and 
aluminum factories were restricted. Lake 
navigation continued at a low ebb. Matisfac- 
tory schedules obtained in the automobile in- 


| dustry. 


Construction projects and other outdoor 
work. such as municipal improvements, ab- 


volume of new building was small. There 
was a limited demand for agricultural help, 
but with an increase in the demand for this 
class of labor anticipated with the advent of 
the haying season. ss 


Wyoming.—A surplus of all classes of labor 
prevailed throughout the month, due largely 
to seasonal curtailment of coal mining and 
railroad activities and the subnormal demand 
for farm and ranch hands, Some small 
manufacturing establishments and business 
concerns reduced operations and forces dur- 


| ing June. 


More Convictions Obtained 
By Indiana Arson Division 


Indianapolis, Ind., July 26. 

Although the Indiana Fire Marshal De- 
partment investigated 8 per cent fewer 
cases of suspicious fires during the first 


| six months of 1932 as compared with the 


corresponding period last year, it obtained 
26 per cent more convictions, according 


to the semiannual report of the arsan divi- | 


sion just issued by the State Fire Mar- 
shal, Alfred Hogston. 

Mr. 
“great increase of arson, fraudulent claims 
and suspicious fires during the last three 
years” as a result of the depression. 
the present time, he continued, perhaps 
75 per cent of the property in the State 
is overinsured. 


increase in em-| 
ployment during June, due to curtailment of | 


Hogston said there has been a/| 


At} 


Inflation in Book Valuation 
Of Utility Securities Shown 


Growth of Utah Power & Light Company Is 
Described at Federal Inquiry 


reson in the book valuation of 


examiner. 


of the Utah company. John W. Bennett, 
from the testimony of Mr. Hartley follow 


Q. And shows that Phoenix Utility Com- 
pany constructed a little over $27,000,000 and 
the company itself constructed $11,000,000 and 
something? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What proportion of the total fixed capl- 
tal on Dec. 31, 1928, was represented by in- 
tangibles? 

A. Intangibles represented $1,796,496.42, or 
= per cent of the total fixed capital on that 

ate. 

Q. This last item is analyzed in section 9 
of this chapter beginning at page 129, is it? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The intangible items? A. Yes, sir, 

Q. From whom were properties acquired by 
purchase? 

A. They were acquired mainly from or 
through affiliated interests; namely, Utah Se- 
curities Corporation, Electric Bond & Share 
Company, or Utah Power Company. 

Q. Did your examination indicate that prop- 
erties are carried on the books of Utah Power 
& Light Company at amounts materially in 
excess of the cost to the affiliated interests 
from which they were acquired? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is the basis of this conclusion? 
A. In the examination, records were located 
showing the original cost of most of the 
properties purchased and of all of the prop- 
erties constructed. From these records it was 
established that the values at which some of 
the properties, including both those con- 
structed and purchased, were written into the 
company’s fixed capital account exceeded ac- 
tual cost ofthe properties. 

+. > + 


Q. And at what amount of excess? A. $25,- 
230,120.17. 

Q. What proportion does the excess of $25,- 
230,000 odd bear to the fixed capital account 
as of Dec. 31, 1928? A. About 32.2 per cent. 

Q. What amount of this excess was included 
in values at which properties acquired by 
purchase were charged to the company's fixed 
capital account? 

. The analysis made of 
erties indicated that the tota 
capital account for ad topertion purchased, 
amounting to $37,930,402.41, carried charges in 
excess of cost of properties to affiliated inter- 
ests amounting to $23,748,830.50. More spe- 
cifically, all of this excess was carried in 
charges amounting to $37,346,214,50. 

Q. What proportion of the total charges 
made to fixed capital account for properties 
purchased was represented by this excess paid 
Over cost of the properties? A, About 62.5 
per cent. 

. Who was the beneficiary of these excess 
values written in the fixed capital account? 

A. The affiliated interests from which they 
were purchased, mainly Utah Securities Cor- 
poration. 

Q@. What functions did Electric Bond & 
Share Company perform inthe sales of pre- 
ferred stock? 





perchemé prop- 
charge to fixed 


A. The supervision contract under which 
Electric Bond & Share Company supervised 
Utah Power & Light Company provided that 
Electric Bond & Share Company should super- 
vise campaigns for the sale of capital stock 
in the territory served by Utah Power & Light 
Company and was to receive a commission 
for such services of $2 per share on all stock 
not sold by company employes. Electric Bond 
& Share Company participated in the sale of 
preferred stock of Utah Power & Light Com- 
pany in rene with this contract. 

+ -¢+ 


. What functions did Utah Securities 
Corporation perform in sales of preferred 
stock? 

A. Utah Securities Corporation also par- 
ticipated in the sale of preferred stock as 
the “finder” of the purchaser for the stock. 
The purchaser found in each case was Elec- 
tric Bond & Share Company. 

Q. What was the total amount of commis- 
sions paid to Utah Securities Corporation for 
finding Electric Bond & Share Company as 
the purchaser of preferred stock? 

A. $831,200 paid in connection with the 
sale of 89,120 shares of stock. 

. What amounts per share were paid as 
commissions prior to December, 1925? 

A. In 1917, $7; 1916 and 1919, $10; 1922, $10; 

, $9; 1924, $10; 1925, $9. 

Q. The total being as already stated? A. 
Yes, sir, 

. Can you describe a typical transaction 
illustrating the so-called services performed 
by Utah Securities Corporation in finding a 
purchaser for preferred stock? " 

A. According to the minutes of the meet- 


Light Company, a member of the Electric Bond & Share group, was described 
June 15 in testimony before the Federal Trade Commission by A. A. Hartley, 
Examination of the witness was conducted by Col. William T. Chant- 
land, associate counsel for the Commission. John F. MacLane appeared on behalf 
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security accounts of the Utah Power & 


Commission examiner, presided. Excerpts | 
: 
it itapiereeteangnreeneenecamapeinoenereenaninincniiciainesnerees | 
ing of the board of directors of Utah Power 
& Light Company held in Salt Lake City on 
Feb. 6, 1923, the chairman reported that D. 
F. MoGee, vice president of Utah Power & 
Light Company, had entered into an agree- 
ment with Utah Securities Corporation 
whereby the latter agreed to find a subscriber 
at par and accrued dividends for 5,000 shares 
of _— Power & Light Company preferred 
stock. 

Utah Power & Light Company, on the same 
date, addressed a proposal to Utah Securities 
Corporation, under which $9 per share would 
be paid to Utah Securities Corporation for its 
finding a purchaser for 5,000 shares of the 
preferred stock of Utah Power & Light Com- 
pany. This offer was accepted by Utah 
Securities Corporation on Feb. 5, 1923. On 
the same date Electric Bond & Share Com- 
pany, in a letter addressed to Utah Power 
& Light Company, offered to subscribe for 
5,000 shares of its preferred stock, which offer 
was accepted by Utah Power & Light Com- 
pany on the same date. 


+ + + 


Q. Mr. Hartley, Judge MacLane has asked | 
that we make this clear, that while this se- 
ries of letter writing back and forth on the 
same date, offers and acceptances, to sell at 
a@ price and to buy at a price for the sale 
of the final turning over of this stock at 
90, or near that figure, he wants it made 
clear that that does not represent the cash 

pnomeet of commission; is that right? A. 

es, sir. 

Q. What is the criticism of the situation, 
then, Mr. Hartley; let that be clear on the 
record? 

A. It was then for the purpose of getting 
100 per cent par into the structure, although 
the sale was for less. 

Q. What the stock was subsequently sold 
for you have not discussed, other than you 
have said that some of it was sold at 92) 
and 93? A. Yes, sir. 

Examiner Bennett: How was this commis- 
sion paid? Possibly Mr. MacLane wants to ask 
about that. 


Mr. MacLane: I will put it this way. Is it 
not a fact, Mr. Hartley, that what happened 
is this: The Utah Securities Corporation was 





| Coburn, 





charged $100 a share on this preferred stock 
issue, and at the same time was credited 
with $10 a share as commission, so that the 
net result was that there is actually id in 
the first instance to the Utah Power Light 
Company $90 a share, instead of $100 per 
share, and the $10 per share commission was 
in fact a credit against the purchase price? 

A. It is a charge to fixed capital. 

Q. I will ask that; but is not that a fact 
so far? A. Yes. 

Q. In other words, your report is not in- 
tended to imply that you thought Securities 
Corporation was actually paid cash commis- 
= of $10 on each share of stock sold? A. 

9. , 

++ + 

Q. And your criticism of the transaction is 
that this resulted in a charge of the $10 com- 
mission, or the apparente commission of $10 
to fixed capital account? A. That is correct. 

Q. By Mr. Chantland: Bringing it up to par, 
as you said before? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was information obtained which would 
indicate actual cost of preferred stock sales 
for comparison with the fees paid? 

A. A request of the examiner for access to 
accounting records of Electric Bond & Share 
Company that would show the actual cost of 
preferred stock sales campaigns for purpose 
of comparison of fees received, was not ac- 
ceded to because the matter of access to such 
records is involved in pending litigation in 
the Federal courts. 

A. In other words, that is in the operating 
eras ledgers that have been reviewed? A. 

es, sir. 

Q. I believe that you stated earlier in the 
examination that the total items of inflation 
in the company accounts amounted to $34,- 
330,246? A. That is correct. 

Q. How does this amount compare with the 
total book value of common and preferred 
stock outstanding as of Dec. 31, 1930 

A. This amount is equal to all of the $30,- 
| 000,000 book value of common stock and $4,- 
330,246, or 16.8 per cent of the book value of 
preferred stock outstanding on Dec. 31, 1930. 
|}In previous years the total amount of pre- 
| ferred stock outstanding was smaller, the per- 
} centa, es represented by inflation were corre- 
spondingly greater. 








Postal legislation during the 72nd Con- 
gress included passage of six strictly postal 
measures, and enactment into law of sev- 
eral others as parts of more general bills. 


‘considered by committees of both Houses 


mittee, according to a statement by Rep- 
resentative Mead (Dem.), of Buffalo, N. 
Y., chairman, reported 24 postal bills and 


addition, hearings were held on relief 


parcel post, purchases of. supplies, threat- 
ening communications in the mail, puz- 
ale comtests, fraudulent devices and lot- 


mail matter for the blind, and several 


rates. 
Rate Increases Made 
Other postal bills were . embodied in 
measures considered by other committees 
Outstanding legislation included rate in- 
creases and revisions on nearly all classes 





consolidations and economies throughout 
the postal service. 

The following additional information 
was made available in Mr. Mead’s state- 
ment: 


work during adjournment of 
holding neerne 
providing for an investigation into awards 
of all mail contracts and post office build- 
ings and maintenance, These hearings 


Summer. 
The following bills were reported by the 
Committee during the second session: 


Bills Enacted 
Committee bills enacted into law: 


H. R. 96, To punish the sending through 
the mails of certain threatening communi- 
eations, Signed July 8. Public Law No. 274. 

H. R. 4594. To fix the rate of postage on 
publications mailed at the office of entry 
for delivery at another post office within the 
postal district in which the headquarters 
|or general business offices of. the publisher 
jare located. Signed June 28. Public Law 
No. 201. Estimated revenue: indeterminate. 

H. R. 8817. To provide for fees of entry of 
}@ publication as second-class matter. Signed 
July 7. Public Law No. 271. Estimated ad- 
ditional revenue; $500,000. 

. 8818. To revise transient second- 
class rates of postage. Signed July 5. Pub- 
lic Law. No. 262. Estimated additional reve- 
nue: $500,000. 

H. R. 10244. Increasing the fees and limits 
of indemnity for domestic registered mail. 
| Signed June 28. Public Law No. 202. Esti- 
mated additional revenue: $7,000,000. 

H. R. 10247. Increasing fees for domestic 
insured and collect-on-delivery mail] of third 
and fourth classes. Signed June 28, Pub- 
lic Law No. 203. Estimated additional reve- 
nue: $2,500,000. 


Bilis Passed 


Senate and sent to President: 
H. R. 10246. Increasing money order fees. 
hes ag additional revenue: $1,250,000, 


on notices to publishers regarding undeliver- 
able second-class matter. Estimated addi- 
tional revenue: $20,000. 

Committee bills passed by House and re- 
ported to Senate: 

H. R, 278 To compensate the Post Office 
Department for extra work caused by pay- 
ment of money orders at offices other than 
those on which the orders are drawn. Esti- 
mated additional revenue: $20,000. 

H. R. 9636. To authorize the 
j General to permit railroad and electric-car 





Changes Recently Made in Postal Laws 
Are Analyzed by Representative Meade 


All but two of the total of 151 bills) 
| originated in the House. The House Com- | 


|eonsidered 127 other postal measures. In| 


measures for postal employes, air mail, | 


teries, postal savings, stamped envelopes, | 


measures providing for changes in postal | 


of mail matter, and provision for general | 


The Committee will continue its postal | 
Congress, | 
pursuant to H. R, 226, | 


have begun and will continue during. the | 


Committee bills passed by House and 


R. 10494. To provide a postage charge} 


Postmaster | 


companies to provide mail transportation by 
{motor vehicles instead of by train. 


| Bills to Senate Committee | 


Committee bills passed by House and | 
referred to Senate Post Office Committee: | 

H. R. 4719. Granting leaves of absence 
with pay to substitute postal employes. 

H. R. 6688. To fix postage rates on certain 
periodicals exceeding eight ounces in weight. 
Estimated additional revenue indeterminate. 

H. R. 9262. To curb the practice of de- 
positing statements of account, circulars, sale 
bills, etc., im letter boxes established for 
receipt or delivery of mail without payment 
of postage thereon. Estimated additional 
revenue: $4,000,000. 

H. R. 10644. To require postmasters to ac- 
count for money collected on parcels de- 
livered at their respective offices. 

Committee bill reported to the House 
and tabled: 


H. R. 5612. To limit the purchases of the 
Post Office Department, so far as possible, to 
articles produced in the United States. 


Bills Before Hause 


Committee bills before House: 

H. R. 4602. Granting equipment allowances 
to third-class postmasters. 

H. R. 6305. To defer reductions in salaries 
of postmasters, assistant postmasters, and 
| supervisors, waich are based on pestal re-| 
ceipts. 

H. R. 8576. To regulate manufacture and 
sale of stam envelopes. | 

H. R. 9555. To authorize the Postmaster 
General to hire vehicles from postal employes. 

H. R. 10462. To prohibit the use'of the! 
mails for transmission of any advertising | 
puzzle contests, naming contests, prize offers, 
or any other form of competition for a prize 
wherein such offers are made to induce per- 
sons to compete in another contest which 
involves either the purchase or sale of goods 
as a requisite of winning. 

H. R. 11152. To revise certain sections of 
| parcel post regulations. Estimated additional 
revenue: $1,500,000 to $4,000,000. | 
| H. R. 11270. Providing for requirement of 
| special organization statements from news- 
‘papers and magazines to the Department. 

{| The two bills originating in the Senate, 
|} which were referred to the House Committee 
| on Post Offices and Post Roads, were S. 38, to 
authorize the Pastmaster General to investi- 
| gate the conditions of the lease of the post 
office garage at Boston; and S. 621, to pro- 





NEW BOOKS 


Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, "nooks im for- 
eign languages, official documents 
Liwrasy | of Congress cand’ aaa 
um 
is at end of last line, 


Abbott, Arthur L. Natl, electrical code hand- 


book. Ist ed. Y., McGraw- 
Hill, 1932. 32-8796 
Addington, Hugh M._ History of Addington 
family in U. S. and England. 98 p. Nickels- 
ville, Va., Service printery, 1931. 32-9005 
Bank of Manhattan trust co., N. ¥. Chap- 
ters in business and finance: govt. finance; 
taxes we pay; management of money; busi- 
ness in long distances. 60 p, N. Y¥., Bank 
of Manhattan trust co., 1934, 32-8784 
Berenson,. Bernhard. Italian pictures of re- 
naissance; list of principal artists and their 
works, index of places. p. Oxford, 
The Clarendon press, 1932. 32-26223 
Bonbright, James C. The holding company, 
its public significance and its regulation, 
by ... and Gardiner C. Means. ist ed. 
398 p. N. Y., McGraw-Hill, 1932. 32-8783 
Brown, Clarence E. My animal friends. 
- . « dir, Phila. zoological garden. 262 p., 
illus, N. Y., Doubleday, lost 32-878 
Burlingame, Leonas L. General biology lab- 
oratory manual, by .. ., Arthur ©. Giese, 
Robt. E. Hungate: 137 p. N. Y., Holt, 1931. 
32-8681 
Cassel, Gustav, Theory of social economy, 
by +; trans. by S. L. Barron. New and rev. 
ed. 2 v. Lond., E. Benn, 1932. 32-8785 
Chesterton, Gilbert K. All is grist; book of 
essays. 262 p. N. Y., Dodd, 1932. 32-8647 
Walter E, High school electricity 
manual. 135 p., illus, N. Y¥., Wiley, 1932. 
32-8798 


473 p., illus. N. 


|Cramp, Wm. Michael Faraday and some of 


his contemporaries. 68 p., illus. Lond., Sir 
I, Pitman, 1. 32-8690 
Cresswell, Beatrix F. The Mavericks of Dev- 
onshire and Mass. 64 p., plates. Exeter, J. 
G. Commin, 1929. 32-9008 
Doubleday, Mrs, Nellie B. (De Graff), The 
bird hook: Bird neighbors and Birds that 
ao ve ws ~~ , a ee 
pseud.); us. . 1 We uble i 
1932 . 36 


Ellott, Rush. A contribution to development 
of pericardium. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of 
Mich., 1930.) p. 355-390, illus. i 

-8795, 

Govers, Francis X. Viscosity index tables. 
250 p. N. ¥., The Texas co., 1931. 32-8797 

Gwiazdowski, Alexander P. Machine shop 
—-_ laboratory manual. 64 p., illus. 

troit, Mich,, Barc bros,, 1931. -8800 

Hall, John R. Tomorrow’s route, by .. .; 
critical and constructive analysas pointing 
out real significance of overs plan. 98 p. 
N. Y., John R, Hall corp., 1932. 32-8781 

Handler, Milton, ed. The federal anti-trust 
laws, symposium conducted at Columbia 
univ. 229 p., illus. Chicago, Commerce 
clearing house, Loose leaf service div. of 
Corp. trust co., 1932. 32-8779 

Hollander, Leonore B. The chemistry and 
Metabolism of cystine. (Abstract of thesis 

(Ph. D.)—Univ. of Ill., 1932.) 2 p. Urbana, 

5 32-8793 


Ill., 1932 
Hoover, Herbert C. A bayhood in Iowa. 49 
p., illus. N. ¥., Aventine press, 1931. = 
Hunter, Allan A. Social perplexities. 176 p. 
N. Y., R. Long & R. R. Smith, 1932. 32-8776 
James Clerk Maxwell; commemoration volume, 
1831-1931; essays by Sir J. J. Thomson, Max 
Planck, Albert Einstein. 146 p. seme 
Eng., Univ. press, 1931. 2-8788 
Johnston, John. The solubility of clum 
hydroxide in aqueous salt soltitions, by . . . 
and Clinton Grove. p. 3976-3991, illus. 
Easton, Pa., 1931. 32-8792 

last stand, by. . .; 


Kelly, Raps A. wert s 

07 Floyd Bilyeu. 207 p. San sot, 
Maucilair, Camille. Painting gone mad; col- 
from ris ‘“Figaro;” 


lection of articles 
trans. by Frank L. Emanuel. 35 p, nd., 
Sir I. Pitman, 1931. 32-9003 
Moe, Louis M. N. P. H. Kylle Kluk, story uf 
the Zoynaest chick hero of all Denmark. 24 
_P. hicago, Laidlaw bros., 1931. 32-28467 
Natl. com. for defense of political prisoners. 
Harlan miners speak; rept. on terrorism in 
Ky. coal fields, prepared by members of 
:» «; Theodore Dreiser, Lester Cohen, Anns 
Rochester. 348 p. N. Y., 


2 
Okland, Fridthjof. Is it a boy? Sex-deter- 
mination according to superstition and 
science, 92.p. Lond., Allen & Unwin, 1932. 

32-871 


Peach, L. du Garde. Radio plays, by... 
p. Lond., Newnes, 1932. 32 
Plowe, Janet Q. Membranes in the plant cell 
(Thesis (Ph. D,)—Univ. of Pa., 1930.) 
196-240, illus. Phila., 1930. 32- 
Raffaele Sanzio. Raphael. (Great masters in 
color.) 2 PR 16 colored mounted plates. 
Boston, Hale, Cushman & Flint, 1931. 
31-28529 


Sherlock, Robt, L. Man's influence on the 
earth. (Home univ. library of modern 
knowledge.) 256 p. Lond., Butterworth, 
1931 32- 


Stehr, Wm. C. Activating influence of light 
upon certain aquatic arthro . (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Univ. of Minn., 1930.) p. 297-335, 
illus. Phila., 1931. 32-8790 

Straker, Ernest. Wealden iron, by... @ 
monograph on th former ironworks in coun- 
monograph on the former ironworks in coun- 
history of the industry from earliest times 
to its cessation; and topographical survey 
of existing remains from personal observa- 
tion, 487 p., illus. Lond., Bell, 1931. 

32-8802 

Taylor, Frank §. Inorganic and theoretical 

chamletsy. 818 p., illus. Lond., Heinemann, 
; 32-8688 

Thomas Jefferson memorial foundation, inc. 
Monticello, the home of Thomas Jefferson, 
18 p., illus. Richmond, Garrett & Massie, 
1932. 32-9007 

Trucsdail, Roger W. Vitamin A content of 
body oil of Pacific coast salmon. Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Univ. of Wash., 1926. prtd. 
from Indus. and eng. chem., vol. 23.) 7 p. 
Seattle, Univ. of Wash., 1931. 32-8704 

Tugwell, Rexord G. Mr. Hoover's economic 
policy. by ... (John Day pamphlets, no. 
-) 28 p. N. ¥., John Day co., 1932. 


32-9004 

Van Vieck, Wm. C. Administrative control 
of aliens; study in administrative law and 
rocedure. 260 p. N. Y¥., Commonwealth 
‘und, 1932, -8780 
Torente industrial comm. Toronto and 
the Toronto area. 48 p., illus. Toronto, 
Toronto industrial comm., 1931, 32-5804 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Birds Collected in Cuba and Haiti by the 
Parish-Smithsonian Expedition of 19 No. 
2925 (From the Proceedings of the U. 8. 
Natl. Museum, Vol. 81, Art. 2, pp. 1-40, pls. 
1-7), U. S&S. Natl. Museum. Apply at Mu- 
seum. 

Radic Service Bulletin—June 30, 1932, No. 183, 
Radio Division, U. 8S. Dept. Commerce. Price 
5 cents per copy. 15-26255 

Reappraisements of Mechandise—No, 129, U. 
S. Customs Court. Price, 7§ cents per an- 

* num, 13-2916 

Accidents at Metallurgical Works in the U. 8. 
During 1930-— Paper 530, Bur. Mines, 


. 


Tech. 
U. S. Dept. Commerce. Apply at Bur. 
15-26600 

United States and Nicaragua, a Survey of Re- 
lations from 1909 to 1932—Latin American 
Series No. 6, Publication No. 339, U, 8. Dept. 
State. Apply at Dept. 32-20836 
Milk-Quality Improvement Program for Exten- 
sion Workers—Misc. Publication No. 148, 
May, 1932, Bur. Dairy Industry. U. S. Dept. 
Agri. ag ly at Bur. Agr. 32-788 
Plowing with Moldboard Plows—Farmers’ Bull. 
No. 1690, Bur. Agricultural Engineering, U. 
S. Dept. Agri, Apply at Bur. Agr. 32-789 


vide for certain revisions in parcel post regu- | ps 


|lations. Both of these bills were reported to 
| the House. 


‘Form of Pension Petitions | 


| 


| In Ohio Receives Approval | 


Columbus, Ohio, July 26. 


Petitions proposing initiation of an old | 
| age pension law in Ohio have been tenta- 
| tively approved as to form by the office of 
| the Secretary of State. To be initiated 
before the Legislature, the petitions must 
have 60,000 signatures. Should the Leg- 
islature fail to emact the measure, addi- 
tional signatures would be required before 
|} it could be submitted to the voters of the | 
State. 

The bill which it is planned to initiate 
| is sponsored by the Fraternal Order of 
| Eagles and the Ohio State Federation of 
Labor. It proposes that the State “shall 
| grant and pay aid to any person who has 
| reached the age of 65 years, who is unable 
to support. himself or herself and whose 
{income from all sources does not exceed 
| $300 a year” or whose property does not 
| exceed $3,000 in value, and who has no 
| husband, wife, child or other person re- 





quired and able to support him or her. 
The maximum aid to be given would be 
| $25 a month. | 


ESSEX & 
SUSSEX 
SPRING LAKE BEACH, N.J 


A Distinctive Resort Hotel 
Favored by Washingtonians 
NOW OPEN 
LOWERED RATES: 

Double Room with Bath, including 
Meals, $10 Daily, Each Person 
Write for weekly rates and booklet. 


Cc, S$, KROM, Manager 


45% ~ 
Reduction 
Week-End b 
R.R. Fares 





Combination Rule 
Studied by I. C. C. 


Cancellation of Railroads’ 
Shippers’ Rates Imposed 
During Federal Control 
Considered 


-[Continued from Page 1.) 
publication was authorized by Special Per- 
mission No. 47600 issued during the period 
of Federal control. 

The use of the combination rule has 
been the cause of much controversy be- 
tween shipper and carriers and has re- 
sulted in numerous formal proceedings be- 
fore the Commission. 

Declared Cause of Controversy 

On several occasions the Commission 
has urged carriers to take appropriate 
steps which would permit the cancella- 
tion of combination rules and while ma- 
terial, progress has been made the com- 
bination rule tariff is still in effect and 
many rate tariffs still are governed 
thereby. 


The Coramission at this time again ex- | 


presses the view that the combination rule 
tariff and reference thereto in rate tariffs 


toEnd |Three Cities Plan |FarmProducts  |Half 


Municipal Airports 


Three States Are Represented 
In List of Communities to 
Have Flying Fields 


For the week ended July 21, 1932, the 
Aeronautics Branch has received infor- 


mation to the effect that the following 
cities propose the establishment of mu- 
nicipal ‘ 

Fitzgerald, Ga.; The Dalles, Oreg.; Fair- 
mont, W. Va. ; 

The municipalities which follow are no 
longer in the proposed airport category as 
the cities in question have either estab- 
| lished the airports or the projects have 
| been indefinitely postponed. 

Established: Beebe, Ark.: Delano ani 
Red Bluff, Calif. 
| Indefinitely postponed: Blairsden and 
; Brentwood, Calif.; Sanford, N. C.—(Is- 
| sued by Department of Commerce.) 


Change Is Proposed 


In Passenger Ferry 


‘Santa Fe Files Plea With 
| I. C. C. to Change Service 
| On San Francisco Bay 
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Excursions in June 





Recede Slight] 
; e y Overloading of Vessels Pre- 
From July Peak vented by Federal Inspectors 
At 17 Ports 
% ‘ |in which the Bureau of Navigation main- 
Weather Bring Declines | tains inspectors ‘for the protection of ex- 
In Cattle and Hogs But cursion crowds, 494,203 persons took ex- 
i formation made public July 26 by. Com- 
Gr ain Holds Its Levels missioner Arthur J. Tyrer of the Bureau. 
In 11 instances, inspectors prevented the 
ing areas and there was a slightly firmer) not checked, would have imperiled more 
| Situation in foreign markets. The widen-| than 13,608 persons. In these same ports 
| ing spread between Liverpool and Chicago|a year ago, ingress of passengers were 
Winter wheat markets were generally| safety of 33,000 persons. 
firmer and there is sontinued good mill-| Comparative reports on the number of 
ing inquiry for current offerings, al-| June excursionists in former years are not 
were revised downward with losses of| port to Washington, D. C., only at the end 
around ~° cents. of the season, so June figures are not 
Soft Winter wheat markets strength-| available from that port. 
with a steady demand for cash wheat in-/| from Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
| fluenced by an improved domestic flour Cleveland, Detroit, Galveston, Louisville, 
| business. Durum wheat markets turned | Norfolk, Philadelphia, Portland, Me., Port- 
| developed independent strength. Parts of| tle, San Francisco and St. Albans, Vt.— 
| the Great Plains and Missouri, were need- | ‘(Department of Commerce.) 
|ing rain. Oats and barley markets de-| = 
| new crop. Rye markets although fluctuat- P r oposals to Widen 
|ing with wheat held within an extremely 


sould be canceled as soon as practicable, | Sa 
and gives notice = has B ager’ | Abandonment of its ferry passenger 
sideration the entry of an order rescind- vice, including mail, e and ex- 
ing Special Permission No. 47600. | aeeeee g baggag' 


The publication of joint rates where | press, across San Francisco Bay between 


| narrow range. 
Some Millfeeds Higher 
Millfeeds were steady to higher in late 
| July. Price advances were confined 


| 
{ 
| 
| 


Heavier Supplies and Hot | In ‘17 ports, not including New York, 

cursion trips in June, according-to in- 

{Continued from Page 1.1 overloading of excursion vessels which, if 

|futures was regarded: a: favorable. Hard | halted on 18 occasions which involved the 

though premiums for high protein types| available. New York representatives re- 

jened. Spring wheat markets advanced| Figures for June, 1932, were received 

| firmer with other wheats. Corn markets|!and, Oreg., Rochester, Providence, Seat- 
clined with increased offerings from the 

® . 
Broadcasting Studied 


none formerly existed and of proportional! 
rates in recent years very largely has re- 
moved the necessity for the use of such 
rules, but the Commission is without 
definite information as to the amount of 
traffic still subject to combination rules. 
Therefore, in order to afford interested 
parties.an opportunity to take appropri- 
ate steps to protect their interests, this | 
nctice is issued .in lieu of any definite ac- | 
tion at present. 
Filing of Objections 

It should be understood that the Com- 
mission is expressing no opinion as to what 
if any additional joint rates or propor- 
tional rates should be published before | 
th* combination rule is canceled. Carriers, 
however, should make a survey of the situa- | 
ticn to determine to what extent shipments 
are now moving under tariffs subject to) 
the rule with a view to making such addi- 
tional publication of rates as may be neces- | 
sary. 
Shippers who object to cancellation of | 
the rule without the publication of addi- 
tional joint or proportional rates should, | 
on or before Oct. 15, 1932, furnish pub- | 
lishing carriers and agents a list of the) 


Richmond Depot and San Francisco, 
Calif., was sought July 26 by the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway in an 
| application filed with ‘the Interstate Com- 
|}merce Commission. (Financé Docket No. 
9543.) 

The railroad proposes to substitute for 
the abandoned service the trackage and 
ferries of the Southern Pacific Company 
| under a trackage agreement, reserving the 
| rignt to resume operation of its own serv- 
ice in the event of emergency, or in case 
the trackage arrangement is terminated 
by the Southern Pacific. 

The Santa Fe’s service extends from 
Richmond Depot on Contra Costa County, 
by rail to Ferry Point, and thence by 
ferry across the Bay to San Francisco, a 
distance of 9.83 miles. 


Economies Predicted 


The application said that the proposed 
change in operations will effect substantial 
economies withaut detriment to the serv- 
ice. The change also includes operation of 
passenger trains over the Southern Pacific 
Company to and from Oakland Mole. 

The new operations, it was said, will be 
financed by the Santa Fe out of operating 





tariffs now subject to the rule under which | 
shipments are moving, indicating what ad- 
ditional rates they believe should be pub- 
lished, forwarding copies thereof to the| 
Commission and to Agent Jones. 

Carriers on or before Dec. 15, 1932, 
should (1) report to the Commission the | 
results of their survey 6f shipments now 
moving subject to combination rules, and 
(2) furnish the Commission with infor- 
mation showing the extent to which they 


revenues. 

In explanation of the proposed change 
of operation, the railroad’s application de- 
clared that “to transport through traffic | 
to and from San Francisco applicant | 
maintains ferry boats across San Fran- | 
cicso Bay between San Francisco and} 
Ferry Point, Calif., connecting with) 
through passenger trains of applicant at 
Ferry Point. 

“The service is maintained and operated 





have published joint through rates or pro- 
portional rates in instances where ship- 
pers have requested such rates or ex- 
plaining their reasons for failure to pub- 
lish such rates. Copies of statements 
submitted under (2) should be furnished | 


to interested shippers. 


Production of Soap 
Increases for Year 


Total Value of Output, How- 


as a necessity and the cost thereof is out | 
of all proportion to the amount of traffic | 
transported. The Southern Pacific Com- | 
pany maintains and operates ferry boats 
across San Francisco Bay, particularly be- 
tween San Francisco and Oakland Mole, | 
California. 

“Applicant proposes to jointly use the 
ferry boats of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany in connection with the transporta- 
tion of though traffic and adandon in- 
dependent operations of ferry boats owned 
by it. 


Contracts Completed 


“In order to use such ferry boats of 
the Southern Pacfic Company it is neces- 


largely to eastern and central. western, 
markets. with quotations about unchanged 
in the southern and western markets. 
| Cheap feed barley and alfalfa in the West 
and jarge ‘supplies of home-grown grains 
and hay in the South reduced demand in 
those areas for straight and commercially 
raixed feeds. Linseed meal was relatively) 
firmer than other important feedstuffs 
although advances of 50 cents per ton! 
were quite numerous in wheat feeds, cot-| 
tonseed’ meal and gluten feed. Soybean| Jolliffe, Commission engineer, chairman; 
meal and alfalfa meal were irregular./ br. J. H. Dellinger, Bureau of Standards 
Average of feed prices was about the same | radio expert; and one represenative each 
as in late June. ; of the National Association of Broad- 

The index of feedstuffs prices advanced | casters, the Army, the Navy, the American 
from 42.9 per cent of the 1926 level of 100; Steamship Owners’ Association, the 
per cent on July 12 to 44.1 per cent on| American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
July 19. A month ago the index stood pany, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., and the 


at 44.4 per cent and a year ago at 56.6) Airways Division of the Department of 
per cent. The average for June was 44.0 


per cent. Hay markets generally ranged 
from steady to somewhat lower after the 
middle of the month. Hot, dry weather 
was decidedly unfavorable for meadows 
and pastures over most of the country 
east of the Rocky Mountains but resulted 
in little, if any, strength in the hay 
market. 


Suggestions for Changes in 
Bands Submitted to Radio 


Commission 


ee ee ae a 
(Continued from Page 1.] 
cated so the broadcast band might be ex- 
tended below its present limit. ’ 
The Committee, composed of Dr. C. B. 


for commercial frequencies. When the 
subcommittee’s report has been considered, 
| the full committee will make its recom- 
mendations. 

Frequencies between 110 and 550 kilo- 
| cycles, the bands in question, are now used 
for ship services, land stations, fixed sta- 
Butter Prices Sag tions, Government stations, aviation serv- 
Butter markets in late July were easy | ices, and other commercial necessities. 


with prices %4 to % cent lower at all mar-| Should the broadcast band in this coun- 
kets except Boston. 


inclined to think well of the market at|for more stations or to separate further 


present levels, pointing to the hot weather,’ existing stations, it would be necessary to 
drying pastures, poorer quality and lighter | reallocate certain commercial frequencies, 





production. Milk flow is reported to have or to eliminate them. Commercial fre- | 


been further reduced. Butter quality de-| quencies, however,. are the lifeblood of 
tartocated mexvty during the recent spell the radio industey, whereas broadcasting 

: |merely is the i , ; 

A firmer tone developed in the cheese | ’ ~ oe —e 

market due, to a large extent, to the dis-| 1. 4 ‘tea TeRSCAASRE 

postal of low cost goods and continued | e American delegation to the confer- 
firm advices from country points Trad- | ence will therefore make no recommen-| 
ing proved generally good. Not only was dations which will hurt commercial radio! 
jin the United States. If, however, it is 


there the usual demand to fill current found.that it would. be advisable to. shift 


J 
aes saraee anrondcnts eee a a |or eliminate certain commercial channels, 


clined to anticipate needs. Cheese prices 
in a markets -— re ae 
during July averaging about 8.7 cents. In|, 
: ake | tion will be made. ; 

crruneete in the United States dering the |, Another possiblity is that the confer- 
current year, cheese production in both|€mce will come to a decision allocating | 
Canada and New Zealand has proved rela- jmore frequencies to television. Certain 
tively heavy. | European proposals have already fixed 
After the mid-July setback in the egg | bands in the ultra-high frequencies for 


would in no way injure commercial serv- | 
ices, it is likely that such a recommenda- | 


Commerce, is now engaged in making a/| 
thorough survey of the bands now used) 


Some dealers were|try be extended below 550 to make room| 


|tion, Brooklyn, 


;and extend the broadcast band so that it| 


ever Represents Decline sary for applicant to extend its line of 


; railroad by operation of passenger trains 
Shaving soap, cream and powder, gran-'to and from Oakland Mole over certain 
ulated and powdered soap and soap stock tracks of the California, Arizona & Santa 
or soap base for sale as such showed an ye Railway, a leased line of the Santa 
increase in production last year over 1929, f 


market trading held more steady within 
the full range of quotations, particularly 
on mixed colors. Receipts at the princi- 
pal terminal markets are not showing the 
same decline as a year ago at this time, 


|what is termed “broadcast” service, but 
| which, if so allocated, will be used largely 
|for television. 

| With present trends in visual broadcast- 
ing indicating that the ultra-high fre-| 


| period. 


but the total value of soap manufactured 
last year, $233,772,262, was 18.6 per cent 
under the $286,756,875 reported for 1929, 
according to information from the Census 
of Manufactures just made available by 
the Department of Commerce. 

The following additional information 
Was given: 

Of the 1931 total, $225,489,801 was con- 
tributed by establishments engaged pri- 
marily in the manufacture of soap and 
$7,982,461 by establishments engaged pri- 
marily in other lines of manufacture. 
The more important items which con- 
tributed to the total for 1931 are as fol- 
lows: Toilet soap, 301,265,779 pounds, val- 
ued at $52,613,673; laundry soap (white 
and yellow), 1,395,966,370 pounds, $67,189,- 
199; soap chips and flakes, 344,974,949 
pounds, $30,147,296; granulated and pow- 
dered soap, 414,447,267 pounds, $40,283,099. 

This industry embraces establishments 
engaged primarily in the manufacture of 
the following classes of products: Toilet | 
soap, white and yellow laundry soap, soap 
chips and flakes, and other hard soaps; 
granulated and powdered soap and soap 
powders; shaving soap, cream, and pow- 
der; soft, liquid, and paste soaps. 

The number of plants in the soap in- 
dustry dropped from 282 in 1929 to 223 in 
1931, or 20.9 per cent. The average num- 
ber of wage earners declined 4.2 per cent 
to 13,762 and wages decreased 8.8 per cent 
to $17,329,916. 

The cost of materials, containers, fuel 
and purchased electric energy decreased 
33.7 per cent to $119,522,445 and the value 
added by manufacture increased 3.7 per 
cent to $134,641,902. 


Turkish Palace Equipped 
With Sound Picture Unit 


The installation of motion picture 
sound-reproducing equipment of Ameri- 
can manufacture was recently made in 
the new palace of the President of Tur- 
key, according to advices received from 
Istanbul. The order for this equipment 
was placed largely as a result of the ef- 
forts of the American Commercial At- 
tache at the Turkish metropolis. It is 


Fe’s, and now used for handling freight 
traffic only, and over certain tracks of 
the Southern Pacific Company. 

“Contract has been entered into by ap- 
plicant with the Southerr Pacific Company 
for the joint use of such tracks and ferry 
boats of the Southern Pacific Company. 
The proposed arrangement will effect sub- 
stantial economies for applicant without 
detriment to its service and will produce 
additional revenues for the Southern 
Pacific Company.” " 

The new service over the Southern Pa- 
cific will be from San Francisco to Oak- 
land Mole by water, 2.50 miles, and over 
Southern Pacific trackage from Oakland 
Mole through the City of Oakland to a 
connection with the California, Arizona 
ao Fe, thence to Emeryville, 6.13 
miles. 


Floods Are Averted | Missouri River markets. 


By Yellowstone Lake 


Naturally Controls Water Flow 
Throughout the Year 


High water in Yellowstone National 
Park arouses no fear of dangerous flood 
waters. Yellowstone Lake takes care of 


that. Largest lake in North America at 
its high elevation, 7,730 feet, Yellowston<¢ 
provides automatic regulation of stream 
flow, and effectively prevents any flood 
damage from run-off of its watershed. 

Yellowstone Lake drains 1,010 square 
miles. In June the melting snow on the 
Absaroka range makes roaring torrents of 
the streams flowing into the lake. With 
the lake having an area of 139 square 
miies, the only effect of this increased 
| flow is to raise the lake very slowly and 
to store up this flood water. The maxi- 
mum height of the lake has recently been 
reached. It is 4%% feet above the low. ele- 
vation of last Winter, and a foot higher 
than the maximum of last year. 

Now stored up within its vast reaches 
are 370,000 acre feet of water which is 
slowly released ‘Sy the lake throughout 


and with current demand showing only the 
seasonal range the into storage movement | 
continues to exceed withdrawals. Poultry | television wider - bands.- 
markets are quiet and steady—considerable | 
interest is shown in Middle Western 
broilers, but mostly for current consump- | 
tion. Very little storing as yet is being} 
done. Storage turkeys are offered freely | 
and the market is easy, the top quotations | 


being difficult to reach except on most|on July 26 made public rate and finance 


Rate and Finance Rulings 
Are Announced by I. C. C. 


quencies are better suited to sight trans-| 
| mission, the conference may decide to give | 


The Interstate Commerce Commission! 


MMENT BY THE UnirTep, States; Day 


Year’s Grace Before A 


ttaching Extra Charge 


On Delinquent Interest Is A pproved 


Oklahoma City, Okla., July 25. 

By a vote of three to two, the Commis- 
sioners of the Land Office have decided to 
grant a moratorium of 12 months on the 
5 per cent interest penalty’ on delinquent 
State school land loans. The moratorium 
applies only to loans becoming delinquent 
since the time of the adoption of the mo- 
tion submitted by Frank C. Carter, State 
Aulitor. 

Governor Murray declared he will not 
recognize the action of.the Commission as 
he believes it an effort to change the law. 
He said: “The rules calling for the bor- 
rower to pay 10 per cent instead of the reg- 
ular 5 per cent interest, when his loan 
becomes delinquent, is a rule and it has 
been acquiesced in by the Legislature in 
that it didn’t change the rules.” 

The Governor said the Commission's 
secretary, A. L. Beckett, however, will fol- 
low the decision of the majority in han- 
dling the loans, unless the question of his 
not making the full collections. is raised 
on his bond. Mr. Carter suggested the 
Governor instruct the Attorney General 





| of the Commission. 
Principal Only Affected 


|. The action. of the Commission means 
| the 5 per cent additional interest on loans 
| past due will be, lifted, Mr. Beckett said, 


jand affects only the principal and not | 


past due interest. 

| Mr. Carter explained that he made his 
motion to help relieve farmers who bor- 
rowed from the State. The Governor 
pointed out that the relief should be given 
if possible, but that the school funds are 
held in trust by the Commission which is 
without legal authority to take the action. 


Officials of the Land Department stated 
there already were approximately 5,000 
loans delinquent when the Commission 
adopted its new motion. These will not 
be affected and the full interest. and pen- 
alty is due on all except those loans which 
became delinqtrent since the action of the 
Commission. 


On loans maturing since the action by 
the Commission collection will be withheld 


By Decision of 


NEW broadcasting station at Tupelo, 
of the Federal Radio Commisison. 


A 


three cases for hearing. 
follow: 

Applications Granted: 

Britt A. Rogers, Jr., Tupelo, Miss., granted 
construction permit for new station to operate 
on 990 ke., 500 w., daytime. 

WHBQ, Broadcasting Station WHBQ, Inc., 
Memphis, Tenn., granted construction permit 
to move transmitter locally from 3rd ,and 
Court Streets to Court and’ Neely Streets, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

WCGU, United States Broadcasting Corpora- 
N. 


quency control equipment 
WJBY, Gadsden Broadcasting Co., 
Gadsden, Ala., authorized to extend period of 
silence from July 22 to Aug. 20, 1932, to estab- 
lish selection of proper transmitter site. 
WXBF, Indianapolis Broadcasting, 


Inc., 





July 15, 16, 18, 19, 20 and 21, from 3 to 4:30 


p. m.; July 23, 25, 26 and 27 from 2 to 4:30) 
p. m.; Aug. 3 and 10 from 2:45 to 4:30 p. m.; | 
| Aug. 18, 19, 20, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 29, 30 31,| 
Sept. 1 and 3, from 3 to 4:30 p. m.; Sept. 6, | 
8, 9 and 10 from 2 to 4:30 p. m.; Sept. 14) 


4, 
from 2:45 to 4:30 p. m.; Sept. 19, 20, 21 and 22 
from 3 to 4:30 - m.; Sept. 24 from 2:45 to 
4:30 m., CST., 
remains silent. 
KUMA, Albert H. Schermann, Yuma, Ariz., 
granted 30 day extension of program test 


WPDH, Police Department, Richmond, Ind., 
granted construction permit to install new 
equipment. 


struction permit to extend completion date to 
Oct. 13, 1932. 

WPEK, Police Department, New Orleans, La., 
granted license for police station, 2,430 ke., 
100 w. _ 

KGTH, Aeronatical Radio, Inc., Salt Lake 
City, Uah; KGTJ, Las Vegas, Nev., granted 


2,732, 4,110 ke., unlimited; 6,510, 6,520, 6,530, 
8,015 ke., day only, 150 w. 


phis, Tenn., granted renewal of coastal tele- 





fancy lots. | decisions which are summarized as fol- 
Cattle Market Lower : 


The cattle market declines beginning 
around the middle of the month were ex- 
tended during the next 10 days. Prices 
on most killing classes and grades of cat- 
tle at Chicago were 50 cents to $1 below | 
the recent highest. Similar price breaks | 
were shown in the general market on cows | 
|and heifers. The first sizable shipments | 
of Northwestern grassers of the season 
reached St. Paul and some of the leading | 


| Manure: No. 24414.—American Sumatra 
Tobacco Corporation v. Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad. 

1. Rate charged on certain shipments of 
animal manure, in carloads, from New Or- 
leans, La., to Havana, Hinson, and Sharon, 
Fla., prior to Jan. 1, 1928, found not unrea- 
sonable. 

2. Rate on like traffic from and 


to the 


unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 
F. D. No. 8682.—Missouri Pacific 
More steers were | puthic “convenience and’ "necessity “not 
|available for stocker and feeder purposes) PU 
than earlier “in the month. | Missourl Pacihe Ralirced Company of ¢ pro- 
The abundance of cheap food and pros-| posed extension of a line of railroad in 
pects of bumper crops tended to interest | Pulaski County, Arkansas. 
finishers in the replacement market but 
this situation continued to feel the coun- 
| teracting effect of credit stringency. A slow 
demand and lower prices for fresh pork | 
|on the large wholesale consuming markets, | 
attributed to the heat wave and, in part, 
|to the recent advances in retail meat | 
| prices, was a decided factor in the decline | 
|of hog values on foot. The recent extreme 
hog top at Chicago was $5.05. The source | 
of the main supply of lambs has shifted | 
sharply to the western ranges, Washing- | 


R. Co. 


Loans Granted 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
|also made public decisions in finance cases 
involving loans from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and uncontested 
finance cases, which are summarized as 
follows: 

F. D. No. 9166.—Upon further considera- 
tion of the application of the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Com- 
pany, an additional loan of $5,000,000 for 
specified purposes approved. Terms pre- 


same points on and after Jan. 1, 1928, found | 


graph license, 163 and 438 ke., 1 kw. for one 


| transmitter, 100 w. for other transmitter. 


John M. Wells, Southbridge, Mass., granted 
| special authority to operate a new station 
for experimental test purposes during August 
and September in connection with trans- 
mission measurements during solar eclipse. 


+ + + 


WGED, WIEV, WJEB, WJEA, The Texas 
|Company, ships “Major Albatross,” ‘‘Petrel, 
“Hobson,” and “Tampico,” . granted third- 
class ship station licenses to authorize op- 
eration of low-power tube transmitter aboard 
| vessels listed; 2,738 ke., 15 w. 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufactur- 
ing Co., Rochester, N. Y., granted authority 
to operate broadcast pickup station on 2,342 
ke., 10 w., July 28 to Aug. 10, inclusive, for 
| purpose of rebroadcasting results of interna- 
tional yacht races on Lake Ontario. (Action 
taken July 21.) 
|_ Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Corporation, portable. 
|Point Barrow, Alaska, and vicinity, granted 
|three construction permits for portable serv- 
/ice in Alaska to communieate with other port- 
lable stations of same licensee in Alaska and 
| with Army Signal Corps station at Point Bar- 
| row, 4,140 and 6,210 kc., 2 w. power. Granted 
one construction permit same as above except 
50 w. power. (Action taken July 23.) Granted 
licenses to cover the above. 

WCMA, General Broadcasting Corporation, 
|Culver, Indiana, authorized to operate from 
July 15 to Oct. 1, inclusive, as follows: Mon- 





scribed. Previous report 180 I. C, C. 603. 

F. D. No. 9477.—Upon application by the 
receiver of the Savannah and Atlanta Rail- 
way for a loan of $828,761.10 from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, a loan 
of $276,200 for specified purposes approved. 
Terms prescribed. 

F. D. No. 9275.—Upon application of the 
Greene County Railroad Company for a 
loan of $40,000 from the Rocnstruction 
Finance Corporation an immediate loan of 
$17,165 for specified purposes approved with- 


ton and Idaho contributing numerous large | 
shipments of choice lambs. Average killing 
quality was better in late July than at) 
any time this season, the uniform quality | 
and condition of most range lambs tend- | 
ing to produce a narrow price spread with | 
declines of 25-50 cents. | 
Improvement in the woolen goods mar- | 
ket tended to counteract the effect of a} 
slightly more quiet trade in raw wool. A} 
rather scattered trade in fleece involved | 
some fair sized quantities of most all 
grades of combing and similar wools with 
the bulk, however, 56’s and finer grades. 
Most Vegetables Lower 


loans upon the application. 
scribed. 
Uncontested Finance Cases 
Supplemental report and order in F. D. 
| No. 1522, authorizing the acquisition by the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Com- 


Terms pre- 


| out prejudice to consideration of additional | 


reported that the equipment is entirely the Summer, thus keeping up the mini- 
satisfactory and is proving one of the mum flow of the streams for use in irri- 
most attractive features of the new gating the lower valleys of the river. 
building. Yellowstone Lake controls its flood water 
American films are popular among the | and holds its supply for irrigation in a 
Turkish people and are widely shown in| wholly natural manner without any dam 
the moving picture houses. At the pres-|or other artificial control structures, 
ent time of the 129 picture theaters in the | which would be out of place in Yellow- 
Republic 29 are wired for sound, 15 of | stone National Park. Lowest elevation is 
these being in Istanbul. In 1931, approxi- | during the Winter months, highest during 
mately 500,000 feet of American sound early July, with the average range in a 
film was exported to Turkey.—(Depart- | year 4 feet, 4 inches. 
ment of Commerce.) Gauges are maintained at several points 
——— in the park by the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey, water resource branch, and 
the rangers of the National Park Service 
cooperate with the survey in daily read- 
ing of these gauges.—(Issued by the Na- 


tional Park Service, Depart t 
A Mexican decree, published July 20, Seeetion tr or ee 


1932, and effective 15 days thereafter, TEES Se 
doubles the surtax on importations and + : 

exportations by parcel post by increasing it | Tobacco Project in Uruguay 
from 5 per cent to 10 per cent of the duty,! The Uruguayan Minister of Finance has 
according to a report from Commercial At- | presented to-the National Council of Ad- 
ache Chas. H. Cunningham, Mexico City. | ministration a project for a government 
This amends Article 15 of the Revenue Law | monopoly on tobacco, including the manu- 
of 1930, which fixed the surtax on parcel | facture, purchase, sale and storage of to- 
Fest. packages at 5 per cent duty.—‘De-' bacco and cigarettes—(Department of 
r=. -242t. of Commerce.) , Commerce.) 


Mexico Doubles Tax 
On Postal Shipments 


Potato markets continue weak in late 
July. Prolonged hot weather in the Mid- 
dle West did considerable damage to stock | 
in that section, and some potatoes from | 
Kansas and Missouri were arriving badly | 
decayed. Entire carloads of poor stock 
were being sold in Chicago as low as $5, 
the general price of fair stock in that car- 
lot market being 50-60 cents per 100-pound | 
sacks. On the Eastern Shore of Virginia 
and Maryland, best cobblers declined to 
$1.25-1.30 per barrel. Peaches from vari- 
ous sections and for several varieties were 
generally $2-3.75 per crate or bushel bas- | 
ket or $1-2.25 per half bushel in city} 
markets. Western lettuce declined nearly | 
everywhere. Tom Watson melons declined | 
in price in consuming centers, while the | 
price level for Dixie Belles was slightly | 
higher. Texas melons were weaker. 

The onion situation was rather weak, as 
midseason supplies increased... The 50- 
pound sacks of eastern and midwestern | 
stock jobbed mostly 35-85 cents. Tomato 
prices declined. Sweet potatoes were | 
mostly weaker. Michigan celery jobbed | 
lower at 30-75 cents per highball crate. Most 
of the eastern and midwestern early va- | 
rieties of apples declined to a general job- | 
bing range of -$0.40-1.50 per bushel basket. | 


| 


pany of control, 
of the railroad and property of the Cali- 
fornia Southern Railroad Company, previous 
report, 70 I.-C. C. 514, approved. 
Supplemental report and order in F. D. 
No. 5490, authorizing the acquisition by the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Com- 
pany of control, under a substitute lease, 
of the railroad and property of the Corona 
& Santa Fe Railway Company, previous re- 
port, 111 I. C. C. 566, approved. 
Supplemental report and order in F. D. 
No. 5371, authorizing the acquisition by the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Com- 
pany of control, under a substitute lease, ' 


of the railroad and property of the Fresno | 


Interurban Railway Company, previous re- 
port, 111 I. C. C. 69. approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 9527, (1) 
authorizing the Baltimore & Ohio Reilroad 
Company to assume obligation and liability 
as guarantor, in respect of the payment of 
the principal and interest of a loan of $2,- 
500,000 to the Alton Railroad Company by 
the Reconstruction Finance 
and, as indorser, of not exceeding $299,- 
773.20 of demand notes of the Chartiers 
Southern Railway Company, to be pledged 
as security for said loan, and of any notes 
of the Monongahela Railway Company here- 
after acquired and pledged for any loan or 
loans from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration; and (2) dismissing that part of 
the application requesting authority to 
pledge Bnd repledee the indorsed notes of 
the Mohongahela Railway Company of the 
Chartiers Southern Railway Company, or 
both, for other Ie.ns, approved. 


under a substitute lease, | 


Corporation, | 


| days, hursdays and Fridays, 12:30 to 1:15 

p. * “Gh to 4:30 B m.; Tuesdays, 12:30 to 
|} 1:15 p. m., 4:15 to 4:30 p. m., 10:30 to 11 p. m.; 
| Wednesdays, 12:30 to 1:15 p. m., 3:45 to 4:30 





'Debt-conversion Plans 
Considered by Treasury 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Notes of Series B-1934, maturing Aug. 1, 
1934, and four-year 3% per cent Treasury 
|Notes of Series A-1936, maturing Aug. 1, 
1936, closed at the close of business to- 
day, Monday, July 25, 1932. 
“Subscirptions placed in the mail be- 


1932, will be considered as having been 
}entered before the close of the subscrip- 
| tion books. 

“Announcement of the amount of sub- 


be made on or abcet Thursday, July 28.” 

A statement by Seymour Lowman, Act- 
jing Secretary of the Treasury, announc- 
ing the oversubscription of $80,000,000 in 
91-day bills July 25 follows in full text: 

Acting Secretary of the Treasury Low- 
|man announced today that the tenders for 
| $80,000,000, or thereabouts, of 91-day 
|Treasury bills, dated July 27, 1932, and 
maturing Oct. 26, 1932, which were offered 
jon July 21, were opened at the Federal 
reserve banks on ,July 25. 

The total amount apjflied for was $191,- 
/613,000. The highest bid made was 99.930, 
|equivalent to an interest rate of about 0.28 


bid accepted was 99.877, equivalent to an 
interest rate of about 0.49 per cent on 
an annual basis. The total amount of 
bids accepted was $83,317,000. The aver- 
age price of Treasury bills to be issued is 
99.882. The average rate on a bank dis- 
count basis is abcut 0.47. 





to bring suit to test validity of the action | 


Y., authorized to cease) 
operation for 30 days while installing fre- | 


Inc., | 
Indianapolis, Ind., granted authority to operate | 


provided station WCMA) 


W3XAU, Universal Broadcasting Co., Newton | 


Township, Pa., granted modification of con-| 


license, aeronautical and point-to-point 2,720, | 


fore 12 o'clock midnight, Monday, July 25, | 


scriptions and the basis of allotment wiil | 


per cent on an annual basis. The lowest! 


for one year, Mr. Beckett stated. The ef- 
fect is to extend the loans, on the same 
terms, for 12 months. If the borrowers 
pay the loans up, with 5 per cent interest 
during the year, they save 5 per cent pen- 
alty fees. If paid after 12 months the 
same 10 per cent will be charged. 

The School Land Department is carry- 
ing approximately $32,000,000 in. loans se- 
cured by real estate mortgages, he con- 
tinued. These loans bear interest at the 
rate of 5 per cent until maturity, and by 
terms of the note bear’'10 per cent inter- 
est on all amounts overdue from maturity 

“Under the present conditions of the 
farming industry a great number of our 
borrowers are unable to meet their pay- 
ments when due,” he said, “and the mat- 
ter of the increased interest after ma- 
turity has become a serious question.” 


Attorney General’s Ruling 

J. Berry King, Attorney General, ruled 
the Commission is without authority to 
compromise the indebtedness due under 
existing school land mortgages. Mr. 
Beckett had asked the Attorney General 
if the Commissioners have. the legal power 
| to remit any part of the interest accruing 
under the contract, or if the accrued in- 
'terest. becomes a part of the, assets of 
the<department which the Commissioners 
are. powerless to give away or remit. 

Mr, King’s opinion pointed out the per- 
manent school funds do not. belong to 
the State but are merely held in trust, 
the interest and other income to be dis- 
tributed to common schools of the State. 

The opinion brought out also that no 
provision can be placed in the school land 
mortgage providing for a rate of interest 
on the principal during the regular term 
|of the mortgage in excess of 5 per cent. 
It also pointed out the Legislature has 
authorized by tacit or implied consent the 
insertion of provision for 5 per cent ad- 
ditional in event of default of interest or 
principal. 

The Legislature is empowered to pre- 
scribe rules and regulations which would 
accomplish the relief desired for farmers 
with delinquent mortgage payments, the 
opinion stated. 





New Broadcasting Station Authorized 


the Radio Commission 


Miss., was authorized July 26 by decision 


The station will be operated by Britt A. 
Rogers Jr., on 990 kilocycles, with 500 watts, daytime. 
17 miscellaneous applications, renewed four reguiar broadcast licenses, and set 
The decisionss.and applications made public July 26 


Other decisions granted 


Saturdays, 12:30 to 1:15 p. m., 4:15 to 
3 m., 1 


m 
0 p. 1 p. m, to 12 midnight; Sundays, 
to 6 p. m., C, S. T., provided Station WKBF 
emains silent. (Action taken July 23.) 

WQDM, A. J. St. Antoine and E. J. Regan, 
St. Albans, Vt., authorized to operate from 
9 to 11 a. m. arfd from 2 to 6 p. m., E. 8S. T 
July 28 and 29, 1932. + 

+ 


Pp 
4 
\5 

r 


Renewal ¢f licenses: 


The following stations were granted renewal 
of licenses for the regular period: WEW, St. 
Louis, Mo.; WKAR, East Lansing, Mich.; KGU, 

| Honolulu, T. H., and > Seattle, Wash. 


Set for hearing: 


KLO, Interstate Broadcasting Corporation, 
Ogden, Utah, construction permit to 
transmitter from near Ogden to 8 miles west 
of Salt Lake City, and studio from Ogden 
to Salt Lake City. 


olis, Ind., construction permit for new day- 
time station to operate on 600 kc., 250 w., 
daytime, heretofore granted, has been set 
for hearing because of protest filed by Sta- 
tion WFBM. (Action taken July 25.) 

W2KE, Kenneth J. Stanford, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., application for amateur station license set 
for hearing because of violations of amateur 
regulations. (Action — July 25.) 

+ + 


Broadcasting applications: 

WCAU, Universal Broadcasting Co.. 
delphia, Pa., modification of construction per- 
|mit for 50 kw. Request extension of comple- 
tion date to Sept. 17, 1932. 

WSM, National Life & Accident Insurance 
Co., Nashville, Tenn., license to cover con- 
grucson permit granted Nov. 17, 1931, for 

w 


WRBL, WRBL Radio Station, Inc., Colum- 
bus,, Ga., license to cover construction per- 
mit granted April 1, 1932, for changes in 


Armand Ralph Gamache, Newton, N. C., 


construction permit for a new station to use| 


1,500 ke., 7 w., 7 a. m. to 5:30 p. m 
WIAS, Iowa Broadcasting Com 


pany, Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, modification of 


license to 


change from specified hours to unlimited | 


| time. 

KFGQ, The Boone Biblical College, Boone, 
| Iowa, modification of license for c anges in 
specified hours of operation. 

The following applications were returned 
to the ppplieans: 

KGIX, J. M. Heaton, Las Vegas, Nev., auto- 
|matic frequency control. ( uest of ap- 
| plicant.) 


KMTR, KMTR Radio Corporation, Los An- 
geles, Calif.. direct measurement of antenna 
| power. (Request of applicant.) 
| Applications other than broadcasting: 
| Robert J. Wood, NC-8450, new license for 
| 56,000 to 60,000 ke., 15 w.; general experi- 
mental service. 
|. W8XH, WBEN, Inc., 


portable, Martinsville, 
N. Y., license covering construction permit 
jfor 51,400 kc., 10 w.; general experimental 
| service. License covering construction per- 
'mit for 60,000 kc., 10 w.; general experimenial 
| service. 

| W10XM, Ford Motor Company, NC-8405, re- 
| mewes # general experimental license for 6,425 
| Ke., oOo Ww. 

| Howard A. Seyse, mobile in Erie County, N. 
| ¥., mew construction permit for 55,500 xc., 
'10 w.; general experimental service. New 
j constr 
| 80,500, 90. 

| mental service. 


Oklahoma Tax Upheld 


ke., 10 w.; general experi- 


{Continued from Page 4.] 


| that they are motor carriers and not mere 
| brokers of freight contractr 


The petitioner in this case, according 
to the opinion, does not own any trucks, 
but apparently contracts for the transpor- 
tation of freight, mostly automobile tires, 
from Akron, Ohio, and has an arrange- 
ment with some 30 individual truck owners 
|for the transportation of freight. 

“It is vital to the proper use of the 
highways,” the opinion said, “that those 
engaged in conducting a business upon 
| the highways have financial responsibility, 
| If. there is a want of financial stability 
it is probable that there will be a failure 
to comply with the regulations requiring 
safety devices; there will be inability to 
| pay the license fees and taxes and to 
maintain and carry insurance for the pro- 
tection of others employing the highways. 

“A mere broker of freight contracts may 
be without responsibility, and it is indeed 
reasonable that all facts connected with 
each applicant be fully disclosed before 
any permits are granted.” : 

The court further held that the State 
Commission did not exceed its authority 
in fixing the license fees for trucks op- 
erated in interstate commerce upon the 
maximum load of the truck rather than 
upon the factory rated capacity. 

“The rated capacity of a truck,” said 
the opinion, “can not determine the in- 
jury the truck may cause the highway, 
but the manner in which the truck is 
| loaded’ and operated directly bears upon 
| the use of the highway and the manner 
|in which the highway is affected by such 
, truck.” . 








| Virginia 


| Fredericksburg 


. Hopewell 


move | Pu 


Thirty-first Street Baptist Church, Indianap-'! 


equipment and increase power from to | 
WPI, Inland Waterways Corporation, Mem- [9q'h" , cabies 


‘uction pers for 55,500, 60,500, 70,590, | 
500, 100,500 


On Contract Carriers | 








Million Take | Oklahoma to Allow Moratorium |Wholesale Trade. 
On Penalty in School Land Loans [fy Vij; | 


sinia During 
Year Is Analyzed 


Sales Totaling More. Than 
650 Millions Made ‘by 
2,344 Firms, Survey -by 
Census Bureau Shows 


The final wholesale trade report for 
Virginia, just issued by the Bureau of the 
Census, shows that ‘there ‘are 2.344 whole- 
sale establishments in that State and that 
their net sales in 1929 amounted to $656,- 
308,593. 

Of the total establishments, 958 are.en- 
gaged in the distribution of food products, 
320 selling primarily groceries and food 
Specialties, and 638 other food, products of 
variouS kinds. The net sales of these 
establishments in'.1929 totaled $251,372,- 
794. The sales of groceries and food spe- 
ae establishments amounted to. $138,- 
449,514 and that of the other food prod- 
ucts establishments, $112,923,280. 


Establishments by Groups 


There are 365 establishments in Virginia 
dealing primarily in petroleum and petro- 
leum products; 118 in machinery, equip- 
ment and supplies (except electrical); 78 
in lumber and’ building materials (other 
than metal); 69 in farm supplies (except 
machinery and equipment); 54 in auto- 
motive products; 45 in metals and min- 
erals (except petroleum and scrap); and 
42 in dry goods and apparel. . 

_ For the purposes of the Census/of. Dis- 
tribution, a wholesale establishment is 
any place of business where goods are 
sold at wholesale. Hence wholesale trade, 
as defined for census purposes, embraces 
all establishments engaged in the pur- 
chase. and sale, or distribution of .goods 
on a wholesale basis. In addition to 
wholesalers of the conventional type, the 
census covers all establishments perform- 
ing the; wholesale function in business. 
The term has also been used to include 
assemblers and country buyers of farm ' 
products, such as elevators, produce buy- 
ers, cooperative marketing associations 
and the like. 

Business Exceéds 200 Million 

There are 1,107 wholesalers of the con- 
ventional type in Virginia doing a business 
of $239,729,785; and in addition, the census 
reports 369 assemblers and country buyers 
with net sales of $51,376,800; 320 agents 
and brokers with sales of $103,170,946; 299 
bulk tank stations with sales of $36,655,- 
070; 154 manufacturers’ sales branches 
with sales of $136,135,931; 13 chain store 
warehouses with sales of $35,169,991; and 
a number of other types of wholesale dis- 
tributors. 


Wholesale statistics for Virginia: 
Number of establishments, A; net sales, B: 


B 
$656 308,593 


233,611,053 
153,754,134 


Cities— 
Richmond 
Norfolk 
Roanoke 
Alexandria 
Danville .... 
Lynchburg 
Newport News 
Petersburg 
Portsmouth 
Bristol 
Charlottesville ....sseees 
Clifton Forge ... 
Covington 


se eeeeeeces 


Hampton 
Harrisonburg ... 


3,302,223 
885,986 
4,199,208 


salaries 


Bur woarSorawsasosne 


Waynesboro 
Winchester . 


Number 
wages, B: 


of employes, A; and 


'B 
$30,271,574 
11,219,781 
5,800, 


A 
Virginia 22,739 
Cities— 
Richmond .. 
Norfolk ... 
Roanoke .. 


Alexandria 


; Danville .... 
Phile- | 


Lynchburg 
Newport News .. 
Petersburg 
Portsmouth . 
Bristol 


| Charlottesville 


Clifton Forge 
Covington .... 
Fredericksburg 
Hampton 
Harrisonburg . 
Hopewell 
Martinsville 
Pulaski .. 
Staunton 
Suffolk 
Waynesboro 
Winchester . 


Further details regarding wholesale busi- 


|ness in Virginia are contained in the Whole- 


sale Trade Bulletin for the State of Virginia. 
The report is obtainable from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
O=.ce, Washington, D. C., at the price of 10 
cents. Remittance may be made by postal 
money order, orem money order, check made 
payable to the Superintendent of Documents, 
or by currency sent at the sender's risk. 
Postage stamps will not be accépted.—(Issued 
by the Department of Commerce.) 


Norway Plans Changes 
In Trust Regulations 


Norway is considering the amendment 
of her so-called “trust law,”.- whereby the 
trust-controller will be given authority 
to increase prices when necessary, in or- 
der to prevent “cut-throat” competition 
on the part of large organizations directed 
towards elimination of their weaker com- 
petitors, according to a report from Act= 
ing Commercial Attache H. C. McLean. 
Provision will be made it ‘is stated, to 
exercise a control over domestic dumping. 
This will have a tendency, it is believed, 
to rase prices in some quarters.—(Depart- 
ment of Commerce.) 


Foundations of Famous Fortunes 


JAMES J. HILL 


“Empire Builder’ 


@ Securities purchased for a fraction 
oftheir true value gave James J. Hillthe 
start from which he built his fortune. 
Aggressive — far-sighted — his confi- 
dence in the future of the country made 
him master of “men and millions.” 
@ Present conditions have made avail- 
able many attractive investments. We 
invite inquiry regarding securities of 
companies comprising the Associated 
Gas & Electric System. 


Write for circular 


General Utility Securities ! 


INCORPORATED 


New York City 
Please send me Circular G-50 


61 Broadway 


Name 
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| 
| 
| 
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Nebraska Plans 


Extensive Roa 


Regulations Issued on Loans 
q | To Capitalize Farm Credit Units 





Building Program Advances to Individuals for Investment Per- 


Use of Emergency Funds to 
Match Federal Aid Will 
Allow State $5,000,000, 


Says Governor 


tion is sound and unimpaired and by him 
approved, nor shall any loan be made 
upon the capital stock of such corpora- 
tion until the management of suth com- 
hich lial pany shall nt pe. coe ¢ oe ap+ 
roved b e Secretary, an ecre- 
‘Lincoln, Nebr. July 26. care shall have the right at any time to 
Governor Charles ,W. Bryan has an-! declare the indebtedness to the Govern- 
nounced that Nébraska will share to the me that he i Saitand the’ Seon re 
h ederal unem- | Whenever in udgme e financia 
ep et Bee cntoriatea “by anh act|structuré of the corporation shall become 
of Congress, and a8 this can be used|S0 impaired or the management become 
to match Federal aid it will make $5,- | S0 unsatisfactory as to jeopardize the in- 
000,000 available for road work and enable|terests of the Government. 
itn to add this to gasoline tax funds to| “Sec. 3. No loan or advance shall be 
¢arry out an extensive road building pro-| made to any individual upon the capital 
gram before June 30, 1933. stock Of or to create or increase the capi- 
The State is prohibited by its consti-| tal stock of any éorporation, unless the 
tution from incurring a debt such as| capital stock of such corporation shall be 
would be ificurred by obtaining a loan| at least $10,000. 


from the Federal Government, Governor 
Bryan has stated, but the State pro- 
poses to use Federal-aid road funds to 
lessen unemployment. 


Appropriation Authorized 
“gece. 4. To carry out the provisions of 
this résolution, including all expenses in- 
curréd thereunder, there are authorized 


Local Preference Planned \to bé appropriated, out of the unexpended 

The Goverfior’s statement promises a/ balances of appropriations made to carry 
continuation of a poli¢y which will give|out thé provisions of Public Resolution 
preference to Nebraska material for road| Numbered 112, Seventy-first Congress (46 
building, also a preference for local labor | Stat. 1032), as amended by the Interior 
and call for hand and team labor so far|Depattment Appropriation Act for the 
as practical, with a minimum wage of 30) fiscal year ended June 30, 1932, and as 
cents an hour for labor and a maximum | amended by Public Resolution Numbered 
of 10 hours for laborers. 102 (46 Stat. 1167), and out of the collec- 
Governor Bryan's statement. follows in| tions from loans madé ufider Public Reso- 
full text: luction Numbered 112, as so amended, a 
I am glad to announce that Nebraska | sum not exceeding $10,000,000, which sum 
will share in the Federal whemployment | shall be paid into a revolving fund. Not 


fund that has just been provided for| tg excesd 2 per centum of such fund may 


through a bill passed by Congress. We | 5, 


are advised through the Fédéral Bureati 
of Roads that Neébraska’s part of the 
$132,000,000 appropriation for: road con- 
struction will be $2,500,000. This monéy 
cah also be usefi to match Federal aid 
which is a part of Nébraska’s quota that 
has not yet been taken up for this year 
and the fore part of. next year, making a 
total available for Fedéral highway dével- 
opment in Nébraska which must spent 


é uséd for expenses of administration. 
All mOneys received from time to time 
upon the repaymént of any advance of 
loan made pursuant tp this Act, together 
with thé interest, shall be paid into the 
révolving fund ard shall théféafter be 
available for the pufpdses and in the 
mafinér hereinbefore provided.” 


Ii. Who may apply for these loans. 
Undér the term of the act loans can 


between how and June 30, 1933, of $5,-|be madé only to individuals. A loan can 


000,000 
Additional Projects Possible 


n6ét be made, therefore; direct to any credit 
corporation or direct to any livestock loan 


This $5,000,000 together with the amount |COMpany. An application for a loan to 


available in Nébraska froin 
etc., fot road construction W:! 


agdline tax, 
1 ehablée us 


purchase stock, submitted in the hate of 
&@ corporation or a partnership, likewise, 


to construct grading, graveling and pav- can not be given consideration by the 
ing, both cement and oil, projects that |Secretary of Agriculture. 


could not have been done without the 
emergency relief fund. 

This statement which is given before 
we have been able to work out the detail 
of the road development for publication 
is to assure the people throughout the 
State who have been in conferérice with 
us relative to road development, that wé 
will probably be able ‘now to construct the 
various piéces of road development that 
we had includéd in our tentative road 
program this year and had told the local 
committees, etc., that their project would 
be included if we received the Federal 
funds that we were expecting. This state- 
meént will also be cheering news to labor 
and the wage earners throughout the 
State. 

Previous Labor Rules to Be Used 

This vastly increased road program [or 
this year will be carried out-undeér the 
sathé rules protecting labor that were put 
in force at the letting of road work threé 
weeks ago, namely: ere will bé & min- 
imum wage of 30 cents an hour; theré 
will be a maximtim fiumber af hours for 
one shift of men of 10 hours; local labor 
will be used Whefe the road is being de- 
veloped excepting necessary skilled labor; 
hand and teat labor will be used as far 
as practicable; and Nebraska material in- 
cluding cement, structural steel, sand, 
gravel and lumber will be given the pref- 
erénce, everything else being equal. This 
préference of Nebraska material will give 
the wage earners of Nebraska an oppor- 
tunity to préduce the material that is to 
be used in the roads and with this great 
additional road progfam for this year fot 
only labor throughout the State will be 
taken care Of but this great amount of 
additional monéy being spent for labor 
and material will stimulate busifiess of all 
kinds. 

I will shortly announce the various road 

development projécts that wé expect to in+ 
clude in this year’s program so that those 
people throughout the State who under- 
stood that their particular piéce of road 
was to be constructed will not he left in 
doubt as to it. 


Orders in Finance Cases 
Are Announced by I. C. C. 


Loan applications need not be limited 
to farmers, but in all cases they must be 
submitted by individuals who desire to 
purchase stock for their own personal ac- 
count if agricultural credit corporations, 
livestock loan companies or similar or- 
ganizations. In many cAéses, local bankers, 
merchants atid professional men will be 
ithérested in providing improved credit 
facilities for their communities. Appli- 
cations from such individuals will be given 
consideration whén the credit corporation 
or livestock loan company will be operated 
for the direct benefit of farmers. 

Loan applications submitted for the 
purpose of purchasing stock in a credit 
corporation which is to be operated pri- 
marily for financing the sale of special 
products to farmers, will not be givén con- 
sideration. It mus} be shown that the 
corporation .o¢ coffipany, whose capital 
structure will te enlarged through these 
loans, is following, or will follow, a policy 
of making its funds available to farmers 
undér conditions that, in the judgment 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, are. not 
detrimental to the borrowers’ best in- 
terests. 

III. How loan applications 
submitted. 

All applications must be made on forms 
approves by thé Secretary of Agrictilture. 
These forms may be obtained from any 
Federal Interttiediate Credit Bank or from 
the Department of Agricultue, Wash- 
ington, D. C., An individual desiring a 
loan fo rthe purp6se.of purchasing stock 
for his persOnal account in ah agricul- 
tural credit corporation or livestock loan 
company must submit to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the following forms, properly 
filled out: 

(a) Loan application (A. C. Form No. 2). 
Spaces are provided to designate the pur- 
posé obtaining the stock, that is, 
whether it is (1) to assist in organizing a 
new credit corporation: or livestock loan 
company, or whéther it is (2) to increase 
the capital stock of an existing organiza- 
tion. Only one of these spaces, the one 
applying to the particular purposé which 
is contemplated, should be filled in by the 
applicant. 

6 (b) A finaticial statement (A. C. Form 
No. 3): Each individual applicant is re- 
quired to fill in this statement in detail, 
showing all asséts and liabilities. The 


should be 





The Interstate Commercé Comitiissi6n | assets are to be shown at the current mar- 


has just issued orders in uficontésted fi- 
nance casés as follows: 

Report and certification F. D. No. 9371. 
permitting the Marquette & Bessemer 
Dock & Navigation Company to abandon 
opération, within the United States, of its 
car-ferry litie ecross Lake Erie, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No, 9456, ati- 
thorizing the Southérfi Pacific Company to 
assume 6bligation and liability as guaran- 
tor in respect of $35,646,106.93, principal 
amount, of Central Pacific Railway Com- 
pany 4 per ceht 35-year European Loan of 
1911 bonds, all or any part of said bonds 
to be pledgéd and replédged as collateral 
security for short-term notés, approved. 

Suppléeméntal report and order in F. D. 
No. 8751, modifying ordér of April 16, 1991, 
170 1. G. C. 649, so as to permit (1) the 
substitution of thé applicant’s unéapital- 
iged equity in certain equipment, to the 
extent of $24,545,857.65, for a like amount 
of capital expenditures submiitted as a part 
of the basis fot the issue thereifi author- 
ized of $50,000,00 of 50-year 414 per cefit 
gold bonds, and (2) the pledge and re- 
pledge of $35,646,106.93, principal amount 
of Central Pacific Railway Company 4 per 
cent 35-year European loan of 1911 bonds 
as collateral security for short-term notés, 
approved. : 





Ruling Given on Liability 
In Minnesota Injury Case 


St. Paul, Minn., July 26. 

A life insurance company is liable as 
an employér for thé payméft.of compen- 
sation to a man who had agreed to deco- 
raté a house the company had acquired 
through foreclosure and to purchase thé 
property under a contract of sale if the 
company was to pay him at a specified 
hourly rate for his work and to pay for 
materials. This was the holding of the 
Minnesota Supreme Court July 15 in the 
case of Cardinal v. Prudéntial Insurance 
Co. of América et al. 

The court poitited out that the workér 
was to réceivé 50 cents an hour for his 
labor atid somé provision satisfactory to 
both parties had beén made for the pay- 
mént of materials. The work was supér- 


vised to some extent as it proceeded, the| know 


court sid. Under thesé facts, it was held 
that the worker, Who was injured in a fall 
ftom a ladder, was not an independent 


ket value of same rather than at cost. 
Where farm real estate is shown, a fair 
present valuation on such real estate 
should be givén. If the spaces provided on 
the Financial Statement are insufficient 
for a complete record of the inforthation 
called for, the applicant should attach 
extra sheets made out in a forth similar 
to thé schedules appearing upon the 
Financial Statement. All information 
should be supplied in detail. The appli- 
cant should note that the statement must 
be ee béfore a notary public. 

(ec) Federal loan note (A. C. Form No. 
4). The note should be madé out for the 
amount indicated in the application with 
two withésses to signature, but the Secre- 
tary of Agrictilture resérvés the right to 
réducé that amotint. The note is due in 
oné year and the rate of interest is 5% 
per cent. 

(d) Assignment (A. C. Form No. 5). 
This is a pledge of the stock which the 
aeeneny Owns or expects to purchase with 
thé proceeds of this loan. It is required 
that the full amount of stock so purchased 
by an individual be deposited with the 
Secretary .of Agriculture as collateral 
security for the loan that is obtained. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is given 
the right to vote the stock thus héld by 
him at any meeting of the Corporation. 
The spaces marked for the certificate 
number and thé fiumber of the shares 
should be left to be filléd in later, except 
when the applicant already owns the 
stock to be used as sectirity or wheré such 
certificate numbers can be obtairiéed in ad« 
vance. The applicant’s signature on this; 
form must be witnéssed. 

(€) Public voucher (A. C. Form No. 6). 
This form sh6éuld be filled out ahd signed 
by thé applicarit in the space désignated 

yee.” That part of the form bélow 
the payee’s sigriature should fot be filled 
in, a8 it is for the use of the Agricultural 
Ctedits Office in the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

(f) Power of attorney (Form 6569, Treas- 
ury Department). This document when 
propérly prepared will give,to the Secére- 
tary of Agriculturé or his duly authorized 
représéntative, the power to receive, en- 
dorsé, and collect the check made out to 
the borrower. Instructions on the’ rgverse 
sidé should bé réad and the p ac- 

lédged before a notary public or 
pri Official authorized to administer 
aths. 


(@) Letter of authority (A. C. Form No. 


contractor and although thé work was|8). This form authorizes the person des- 
casual, it was in the usual course of busi-| ignated in the Power of Attorney to de- 


fiess of the employer. 
the injury was held to be compensable. 


For these seasons| liver the borrower’s funds to such 


ties 


as the Secre rep- 


tary of Agriculture or 








mitted, Says Agriculture Department 


{Continued from Page 1.] : 


resentative may direct. This givés the 
Secrétary of Agriculture or his duly au- 
thorized representative authority to de- 
ed the proceeds of the check at the 
edéral Intermediate Credit Bank for the 
credit of the particular agricultural credit 
corporation or livestock loah company 
whose stock is submitted as collateral. 

All léan applications of individuals per- 

taining to.a particular agricultural credit 
corporation or livestock loan company 
should be grouped together and submitted 
to the Secretary of Agriculture at one 
time. Such groups of applications must 
be accompanied by two certified copies 
of the articles of incorporation and by- 
laws pertaining to the particular corpora- 
tion whose stock is to be submitted as col- 
lateral. 
“In the case of an existing corporation, 
a tértified statemént as to the financial 
condition of the corporation should ac- 
company the group of applications. This 
statement should show the actual finan- 
cial Status of the corporation based on a 
réasonable current market valuation of 
the receivables held by said corporation. 
In the case of an existing corporation it 
must be shown that there is unissued 
capital stock available or that thefe is 
an amendment to the articles of incor- 
poration or by-laws or a resolution of the 
directors authorizing thé issuance of such 
stock. 

A géneral statement describing the néed 
for the-organization, the area to be served, 
and the probable volume of loans to be 
handled; will be required. Plans for the 
corporation, a history of what has been 
done to date, and any other material ¢on= 
sidered to be of value in appraising the or- 
ganization should be included, also the 
approval of the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank. 

IV. What amount can be borrowed from 
this fund. 

Under thé authority conferred by the 
act, the Seci'étary of Agriculture has lim- 
itéa the amount which each individual 
borrower can obtain to an amount not 
excéeding 60 per cent of the par value of 
thé stock offered as security. In other 
words, if 50 ifidividuals décidéd to organize 
a credit corporation with $50,000 capital, 
each subscribing for $1,000 in stock, the 
maximum loan to each individual wotld 
be $600, with $1,000 of stocks as.collateral 
security. No loan to any individual will 
be made for less than $500. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, however, 
reserves the right to loan a,less amount 
than 60 per cent of the par value, if the 
financial status of either the applicant or 
the loan organization whose stock is sub- 
mitted as collateral is not fully satisfac- 
tory. Each individual application will be 
considered on its own merits, and must 
show that he is not indebted in excess 
of one-half the fair market value of his 
assets not including homestead exemp- 
tions and that there is evidence that the 
loah can be repaid within the time pre- 
scribed by these regulations. 

Loans to purchase stock in credit cor- 
gen or livestock loan companies hav- 
ing a capital of less than $50,000 will not 
be’ given consideration inasmuch as an 
organization with a smaller capitalization 
than $50,000 is likely to have difficulty in 
conducting its loan operations without im- 
pairing the value of the capital stock. 

Vv. The terms upon which these loans 
ate granted. 

The note given as evidence of the money 
loaned shall run for a period of not over 
one year and shall bear interest at the 
rate of §'4 per centum per atinum. If at 
any time the Secretary of Agriculture 
finds there is an impairment of the se- 
curity, additional collateral will be re- 
quired. If additional collateral is not fur- 
hished within 10 days from the date of 
demand therefor, the entire indebtedness 
shall immediately become due and payable. 

All dividends, Whether arising from op- 
eration, liquidation, or reduction of stock, 
cr otherwise due the borrower on the stock 
pledged as security, shall be applied as 
payment on the amount due the Govern- 
ment. In the case of retirement or pur- 
chase of any stock by the corporation, ex- 
cept in the course of its ordinary loan 
transactions, the amount retired or pur- 
chased shall be ratably acquired from all 
stockholdets and the amount realized from 
pledged stock so purchased shall be ap- 
plied toward liquidation of the loan. 

In the casé of liquidation of the corpora- 
tion or company, each stoéckholder shail 
share the proceeds pro rata and the share 
represented by the certificate or céftifi- 
eatés held by the Government as security 
shall so far as necessary be applied on 
the Goverriment’s indebtedness. 

VI. What will determine whether these 
loans afe approved or fejected. 

The Secretary of Agriculture will take 
into consideration the infortnation sup- 
plied by the applicant’s financial state- 
ment, which statement should be set up on 
the basis of current market values. Where 
such loan is to be used for inereasing 
the capital stock of an existing organiza- 
tion the financial status of that: particular 
credit corporation or livestock loan com- 
pany, based upon the current market value 
* the assets, will be taken intd considera- 

on. 

The approval of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may also require an invéstigation 
if thg applicant’s-finanhcial status and the 
recofds of the credit corporation or live- 
stock loan company whose stock is to be 
submitted as collateral. In the case of the 
organization for a new credit corporation 
or livestock loan company, approval will 
be dépéhdent upon whether the proposed 
management is considered competent and 
able to opérate the proposed organization 
on a sound and cofisérvative basis. 


VII. How these fnnds will be made avail- | 


able. 

Upon approval of any loan application 
by the Secretary of Agrficultiire the pro- 
ceeds of the loan will be forwarded to the 
Federal credite intermediate bank serving 
the district of the particular credit corpo- 
ration or livestock loan eompany whose 
stock is to be purchased with the loan 
proceeds. : 

Federal intermediate credit banks will 
thereupon credit the loan proceeds to the 
account of the credit corporation or live- 
stock loan company to be invested in se- 
curities approved by the Féderal interemdi- 
ate credit bank and held by them as col- 
lateral security to the line Of -rediscounts 
granted to the crédit corporation or live- 
stock loan company. 

Thé bank shall use the interest received 
ftom said sécurities as a guarantee that 
thé interest to the Government on the in- 
Gividuals’ loans is paid. 

VIII. Determining wWhethér a new cfedit 
corporation should .be ofganized. 

Loans under this Act may be used either 
ty purchase stock in a new corporation or 
enlarge thé capital structure of existing 
eorporations, New corporations should be 
organized, wherever a real need exists for 
them. Whether such a need exists depends 
on the loéal banking situation, the qual- 
ity of paper which fatmers can offer, and 
the amount of such paper to be financed. 

The Federal intermediate credit banks 
which discount the notés of such corpora- 
tions, can accept only such paper as is de- 
scribed in the law governing their opera- 
tions. are hot emergency 
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- STATE BANKING 





i re ec A ET ES, 


| FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


As of July 26 


New York, July 26.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Sectétary of the Treasury the following: 
Austria (schilling» . 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) ..........4. 
Czechoslovakia (crown) 
Denmark (Krone) .........ceesseees 
England (pound) ... 

Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 












Germany (réichsmark) 242 
Greece (drachma) .......seeseseeees 6391 
Hungary (PENG) ...... eee eee eeee 17.4550 
Italy (lira): ......,.... sou 
Netherlands (guilder 40.231 
NofWay (krone) ..... 17.7408 
Poland (zloty) .... 11.1800 
Portugal (CSCUdO) ....seeeseseseeees 3.2206 
soe gee) oe deccoseccbeseesoces aan 
Spain (pes } 000% J 

Sweden (Kfona) ... 18.221 
Switzerland (franc) 19.4523 
Yugoslavia (dimar) ......sseeeeeeees 1.6500 
Hong Kong (dollar) .....isssesesees 22.9375 
China (Shanghai tael) 6250 
Chita (Mexican dollar) ity 

r China (Yuan dollar) .. 20.87 

India (rupee) ......... 26.6775 
Japan (yeM) .......66- 27.4725 
Singapore (COllar) .....seeesseceees 40.9375 
Ganada (@ollar) ..... or 7 
Cuba (peso) ......... 99.9112 
Mexico (peso) ......... ~28.6 


Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (P@50) .......ccecceececesseees 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 
Bat silvér 


Retail Trade Rises 
In California Area 


Department Store Sales in 
Reserve District Record 
First Gain Since October 





San Francisco, Calif., July 26.—Depart- 
ment storé trade increased noticeably dur- 
ing June in the Twelfth Federal Reserve 
District, for the first time since October, ac- 


cotding to the monthly release on business 
conditions by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
San Fraricisco. 

The District summary follows in fuil 


text: 

Little change in Twelfth District busi- 
ness activity was recorded during June. 
Aggregate industrial production was 
slightly lower in May, incréases in lumber= 
ing and 6utput of food processing indus~ 
tries fiot quite offsetting declines in other 
fields. Department store trade increased 
noticeably, after seasonal allowance for 
the first tite since last October, and en 
istrations of new automobiles rose sharply. 
Other trade measures changed little or 
declined. Prices of a number of commod- 
ities important in the District advanced, 
thus following the recent upward move- 
ment of wholesale prices in the United 
States. Banking and credit changes were 
chiefly of a seasonal naturé; and the rela- 
tively easy condition of recent months 
continued. 

Crop Outlook Good 

At the béginning of July the outlook for 
cfop production was satisfactory. The 
condition of livestock as well as ranges 
improved during June and at the end of 
that month was better than at the same 
time a year ago, when the lack of rainfall 
in the Spring of 1931 had begun to have 
a pronounced effect. Prices for farin 
products continued extremely low, not- 
withstandifig advances in several quota- 
tions, particularly thoge for livestock. 

Construction and mining activity re- 
ceded further’ ‘during June and produc- 
tion of petroleum declined, presumably as 
a result of that industry’s curtailment 
program. Lumber output was at the high 
point of the year in June, contrary to 
the seasonal movement which usually 
reaches a peak in May. Consumption of 
lumber, as indicated by new orders, also 
incréased. Flour milling, slaughtering, 
and wool consumption increased slightly. 

Financial Operation 

The July holiday demand for currency 
dominated commercial bank opérations 
during the five weeks ended July 20. A 
substantial inflow of furids to this dis- 
trict during the last week of June re- 
sulted“from disttict banks recalling bal- 
ancés which had been deposited in other 
parts of the United States. This inflow 
was much more than offset in the fol- 
lowing two weeks, however, by increased 
currency Circulation and subsequent losses 
of gold to other districts through both 
commercial baniking and Treasury opera- 
tions. A slower than usual rettirn of 
holiday currency from circulation heces- 
sitated increased borrowing from the Re- 
serve Bank to build up reserve deposits 
during the second week of July. Total 
loans of reporting member banks contin- 
ued to decline, but both time and net de- 
mand deposits increased slightly during 
the four weeks ended July 20. 








institutions. Hey constitute a perma- 
nent organization which like any other 
banking system must protect its credit. 

Maximum benefits to farmers will be 
obtained, consequently, if the local cor- 
poratipns are organized to serve farmers 
whose paper will be acceptable to the Fed- 
eral intermediate credit banks. 

Furthermore, an agricultural credit cor- 
poration should not be planned unless a 
sufficient amount of financing is needed 
to justify its organization. Consideration 
will not be given to loans to individuals 
to buy stock of such a corporation unless 
ig will have a minimum capital of $50,000. 
Such a corporation should be able to re- 
discount $200,000 to $250,000 of notes with 
the Federal intermediate credit bank. Rec- 
ords show that organizations with a 
smaller volume of business than this are 
likely to have difficulty in earning suffi- 
cient income t6 pay expensés. 

IX. Procedure for local groups who desire 

to orgahize a credit ¢orpération. 

1. Persons or groups of persons inter- 
ested in organizing an agficultural credit 
corporation should, as soon as_ possible, 
form a local Organization committee, in- 
terview prospective stockholders, and ob- 
tain subscriptions to stock. Thé subscrip- 
tions might well be divided into two 
classes—those which are contingent upon 
Government loans and those entifely in- 
dependent of such loans. 

2. Local merchants and bankers, as well 
@s farmefs; may be canvassed for subscrip- 
tion to stock. The Government will lend 
money to individuals to purchase stock 
only in the event that sufficient local 
capital is subsorfbed to assure local re- 
sponsibility and good management. 

3. As soon a8 sufficient capital is as- 
sured, the organizers should get in touch 
with the Federal Intermediate Credit Bank 
of their district. That bank will gladly 
give advice on thé organization and op- 
eration of thé corporation and provide 
samples of the nécessary legal forms. 

4. It is then necessary to file articles 
of incorporation and to obtain a charter 
or certificate of incorporation, An agri- 
cultural eredit corporation or livestck loan 
company is usually incorporated under 
the laws of the State in which it is lo- 
cated. It may be incorporated, howéver, 
under the laws of any State which the 
incorporators deem desirable. The organ- 
izers, therefore, should fvestigate care- 
fully the limitations and restrictions upon 
the powers of a corporation which are 
imposed by the laws of their State. 

5. Special caré should be uséd in select- 
ing the managément of the corporation. 
If possible, the fianagement should con- 
sist of persons who have had experience 
in. making loans to farmers. Excessive 
salaries should not be paid, however, nor 














































Claims of State 
Not Preferred in 
Connecticut Bank 


Common Law Rule of Prior- 
ity Is Declared to Be In- 
applicable in View of 
Present Statute 


[Gontinued from Page 4.] 
Atl. 593; In f€ Waddel-Bntz Co., 67 Conn. 
324, 35 Atl. 257. 

The pr6visions of section 3935 must be 
deeméd to have withdrawn banks and 
trust compahies in recéivership from the 
class of insolvents to which the priorities 
provided in the general insolvency statutes 
apply, and to have set up, as to such ré- 
céivérships, & special afid exclusive order 
of priority in the payment of certain 
claims, including those of depositors. Cook 
County National Bank v. United States, 
107 U. S. 445, 2 Sup. Ct. 561, 27 L. Ed. 
537; Commonwealth v. Allen, 240 Mass. 
244, 133 N. E. 625, 628. 

The ruling in Lippitt v. Thames Loan & 
Trust Co., 88 Conn. 185, 189, 90 Atl. 369. 
followed in Shippee v. Riverside Trust Co,, 
113 Conn. 661, 156 Atl. 43, giving taxes 
priority of paymént on a par with ex- 
pensés of séttling the réceivership affairs 
and over all the other classes of claims 
created by section 3935, was permissible 
fof the reason that this statute made 
ho spécifie provisién as to the position of 
taxes in ordér of payment; therefore, it 
was opéhi to thé court to accord t6 taxes, 
as it did, the pribrity “generally recog- 
nized in the distribution of ifsolvetit és- 
tates” (p. 189 of 88 Conn.) or to adopt 
“the priority of right, in respect to the 
payment of taxés, which existed at com- 
mon law in favor of thé public treasut’y.” 
Ih ré Cafnégie Trust Co. supra, p. 398; 
Maféshall v. neat ees acca 


We are unable to see Wherein the situa+ 
tion of the Staté as to priority is more ad- 
vantageous with respect.to the deposits of 
thé Agiiculttiral Collegé Fund, thé Gil- 
bert Fund, and the Fitch Fund than as to 
its géneral déposits. Utider the laws and 
Wills créating thesé funds the Staté by its 
acceptancéé théréof became arid noW occu- 
piés the position of trustée; for the 7 
nated purposés and subject to thé corfidi- 
tions imposed, including, as to the Agrictil« 
tufal Collegé Fund, an obligation to ré« 
place any portion thereof or of the interest 
which is diminished or lost. 

However, in the absence of statutory or 
common-law right in the State to priority 
for its deposits there is nothing in the na- 
ture of these deposits of trust funds en- 
titling them, as such, to special privilegé 
of preference. The agréed facts negative, 
and it is not claimed, that the deposits 
were made wrongully or under any agree- 
ment which would afford ground for & 
special claim to preference. Bassett v. vr 
Bank & Trust Co., 115 Conn: 1 — 27, 1 
Atl. 60. The case of Shippéé v. Pallotti, 
Andrétta & Co., Inc., 114 Conn. 560, 159 
Atl. 494, does not aid the claim to préfér- 
ence for thesé déposits. No quéstion of 
State priority was there involvéd, the qués- 
tion being as to the right of a trust coti- 
pany to set off against a déposit in a 
private bank a cértificate of déposit issued 
by the trust company and made payable 
to the State Tréastirer as trustée and aé- 
positéa with that official in Héu 6f thé 
bond reqquired by statute to bé given by 
private bankers. 

The facts established that the specific 
purpose of the certificate evidencing the 
deposit—to provide a substittue for othér 
securites held by the State Treasurer in 
place of the bond which otherwise would 
have been réquiréd—was so undérstood 
and assented to by all of the parties to the 
trafisaction as to constiute a spécial agrée- 
meth creating a trust relation between 
théth. No such agfeement is discloséd as 
to the deposit now urider cofsidération, 
and we are unable to justify a préférence 
if theif favor on the ground of suéh an 
agreeirent. 


++ + 

In the brief for the State the Attornéy- 
General cities statutes of 39 States which 
require that déposits in banks by the Staté 
and, ii many ifistances, by political sub- 
divisions thereof, bé sectired and protected 
against inipairment or loss; through in- 
solvency or other default, by the depésit of 
select securities with a designated public 
officer, or by a surety bond. No New Eng- 
land State appears yet to havé imposed 
this requirement, but the list ificludés 
Maryland, Néw York, Ohio, Tlinois, fn- 
diana, and Pennsylvania. 

It is argued that it is manifeéstéd by this 
legislation that public policy favors and 
justifies the protection of futids provided 
or the purpose of carrying on gdévern- 
mental functions against loss of diminu- 
tion through misfértuné or default of thé 
depository. To this proposition we give 
ready assent, but we dre unablé to ef- 
fectuate this policy, by adoption of com- 
mon-law preferences or otherwise, because 
of the statutory situation already dis- 
cussed. 

It may well be that, until now, the re- 
cord and standirtig of the class 6f banking 
inStitutions utilized as Staté dépositoriés, 
the examinations made and supervision ex- 
ercised by the State Banking Department 
and other similar s6risiderations, havé 
been regearded as rendering wnhfiécéssary 
such special provision for priority of de- 
posits by the State over those of other de- 
positors’ could have been accomplishéd 
through afthéndthént of the statute pré« 
seribing order of payment, or securing the 
saféty 6f its deposits in the mannér pro-« 
vided by statute in other States as above 
noted. 

The need for additional protéction arisés 
from the situations created by récetit dé- 
velopments in financial affairs and is 
strikingly exemplified by the presérit case, 
but we are constrained to hold, for the 
reasons which we havé stated. that judi- 
cial justification of priority for State de- 
posits is not available. The preserit con- 
sequences are regrettable but unavoidable; 
the future may be provided for through 
a gp legislation. 

ur answer to thé reservéd question 
must be “No.” 

No costs will bé taxéd in this court. 


In this opinion thé other judges con- 
curred. 





Norway Balances Budget 


Additional revenue for the Norwégiafi 
budget has béen provided by incréasitig 
customs duties and taxes. As balaricéd 
the budget totals about $94,500,000—(De- 
partment of Commerce.) 





should large expenses bé incufted. Inas- 
much as thé corporations’ income will bé 
limited to a 3 per cent spread in ifitérést 
between the rate it charges its borrowers 
anc the rate it pays the Federal Inter- 
mediate Crédit Bank, if is necessary to 
keep overhead expenses moderate, and to 
make loans upon a sound and consérva- 
tive basis. 

It is only by following these policies that 
the crédit corporation or livéstock loan 
company can cofitinué to opératé as a 
pérmarient credit ifistitution providing 
crédit fot farmers. 

These regulations are subject to change 





or amendment at any time. 
(Signed) ARTHUR M, HYDE, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 





























































U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


July 23. Made Public July 26, 1932 


Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 












MOO TAR cecccscedscecsose $1,019,337.98 
Miscéllanéous internal reve- 
° nue Seimei ssasneksrneseve Mas aenaa 
lustoms réceipts ..... 893. 
Miscélianéous recéipts ... ‘ $86,188.68 
Total ordinary receipts ...... $3,686 266.54 
Balance previous day ......... 178,655,805.:7 
OUND cei ccc ce uethas Siweees $182,342,071.51 
Expenditures 
Génefal expenditurés ......... $4,348,322.11 
Interést on public debt 325,836.52 
‘imds of receipts .. ‘ $2.039.99 
fama Canal ........ ‘ obra 7.72 
MOE icc ensissocdavecde’ 6,001,854.37 
TMPEID obo ccc scccvccdthennsusve $1,243,194.03 
blic debt expenditurés .... 6,771,196.50 
onstruction Finance Cor- 
MIVOUOR oobi ccc k es ee Fhe tbe 7,646,912.10 
Balance today ................ 169,167,156.34 
OUNE. e kiki ccc cssve ct eve et $182,342,071.51 


Russian Cereal Crop 
Better Than Average 


Output Also Estimated to 
Be Substantially Above 
That for Last Year 


Thé cotidition of ceréal crops in Russia 
up to June 20 indicatéd a bettéer-than- 
avérageé production with a substantial in- 
creasé ovér last year, &écordifig to advices 
fr6m Riissia, the Départtnent of Agriéul- 
ture stated July 26. For all cereals, the 
Department said, the vield pér acre esti- 


mated by the Soviet Central Statistical 

ffice as 2.6 per cent above the average of 
the last éight years and 15 per cent above 
thé 1931 yield. The statément follows in 
full text: 

Thé condition of the cereal crops be- 
twéén June 10 and 20 forécasts a better- 
than-dveragé crép and a substantial in- 
crease over the 1931 outturn, according to 
a ne interview of July 5 (Socialist Agri- 
culture), by thé héad of the Soviet Central 
Statistical Officé (Céntfal Administration 
of National Accounting of U. S. S. R.) 
The 1932 yiéld of all céréals is placed, ac- 
a to this forecast baséd on réturns 
rom practically all thé important pro- 
ducing régiotis, at 7.6 metric centnérs pér 
hectaré equivalent to 11.6 bushels of 60 
potitids per acre. ~ 

Estimate Abéve Average 

This estimate is 2.6 per sent above the 
eight-yéar average more than 15 per 
per t Solow. he 1 a 

n low t 0 bumper yiélds as 
reported in the Statistical Abstract of 
U. S. S. R. for 1932. Furthermore, the 
estimatés of cereal yields in 1931 were 
préstimably reducéd around 10 per cent 
bélow the figures originally given at the 
end of last Décémber. 

Among the individual regions, more fa- 
vorable prospects than last yéar wére in- 
dieatéd for Ural, Wéstérn Siberia, Middlé 
and Lower Volga and Bashkiria, which 
are all Spring wheat régions and tany 
séetions of which suffered from a sévere 


drought last Summeér. Alsd a bettér crop) f, 


was indicated for the Cénttal Black Séil 
région whére in 1931 thé yields weré above 
average, In Ukrairié and North Caticasus, 
crops of about average yield were forécast 


On the other hand, in the Leningrad 
and. western region and thé Tartar :Re- 
public, crop prospects appear to be inferior 
to those of 1931; little wheat, however, is 


cultivated in thé first two of these re- 
gions, \ 
Little Damagé In Drought 

On the basis of this forecast and acreage 
statistics up to Juné 20 with later cor- 
réctions, & largér total outturn of cereals 
is éxpeéctéd than in 1931. Since this foré- 
cast howéver includés Spring ceréals which 
account for the larger sharé of thé total 
production ahd the soWings of which weré 
considerably Gélayé@ this yéar, any es- 
timate as early as mid-Juné is highly ten- 
tative. It was statéd though, in the re- 
port quotéd that the critical 
dry winds, which havé a highly defri- 
mental effect an crops in the important 
southéastern wheat belt of European Rus- 


sia is alfeady passed with little damage 
to the cfdps. 


The crop Was reported satisfactory to 


good during the fifst 10 days of July in 
North Caticasus, Criméa,; and Western 
Kazakstan but spotted in Ukraine, where 
theré Was & corisidérable winterkill in the 
iniportant Winter whéat section near 
Odéssa, according to a radioed report to 
the Foréign Agricultural Service Division 


from Agfictiltural Attache L. V. Steere at 
Berlin. 





Developments Outlined 


In Synthetic Chemicals 


[Continued from Page 3.) 
at présént engaged upon this very im- 
portant practical préblém. 

The nionétary returns from the chemi- 
cal utilization of agricultural by-products 
aloné do not as a rule répay the éx- 
pénsés of production. They do, however, 
contributé substantially to increasing the 
total profits of @ cfop and have fréquently 
helped to turn 4 déficit into a profit. 
Ineréasing the tiumber of ways in which 
the products and by-products of agricul- 
ture can bé utilizéd incréasés correspond- 
ingly the number of outlets into which 
crops may be diverted in times of surplus 
and overproduction. 

Discovering Possibilities 

The téstifig of thé multitude of chemi- 
cals obtainéd from agricultural products 
for industrial usés is constantly disclosing 
untisupectéd possibilities in their utiliza- 
tion. Ursdlic acid, a néw substarice iso- 
lated from applé skins, by oné of the de- 
Partnent’s chémists, has been found to 
greatly improve the gloss, water resistance, 
and brushitig quality of céllulose lacquers. 
If there should be sufficient demand for 
this-new chemical it would bé possible to 
produce 500,000 pounds of it annually from 
thé apple skins and pomace from cider 
factories, carini plants, and dehydrat- 
ing establishments. 

Evén the wééds on thé farm offer possi- 
bilities of chémiéal utilization. It has 
been démonstratéed that goldenrod, one of 
the most widély occtirring weeds in thé 
Unitéd Statés, can serve as a raw mateérial 
for thé productién of rubber. Néonico- 
tiné, a néW alkaloid with valuablé inséc- 
ticidal properties, was first preparéd syn- 
théetically from pyridiné by one of the 
Department's chémists. It has sincé been 
discoveréd as @ nattiral constituént of the 


weed Anabasis aphylla, which grows pléen- 
oar in thé éastérn Mediterranéan coun- 
es. 


Néw Insecticide 
This is oé Of the raré itistances of the 
sytithesis of a compound preceditig its 
isoovery in nature. It is as yet too éarly 


to predict whether the synthetic or the | 


hiatufal form of this néw insecticide will 
establish commercial supremacy. In this 
connection it should be rémemberéd that 
the ability 6f a plant to produce a chémi- 
cal oan be improved by propagation. The 
ancestral form of the sugar beet was an 
insignificant weed, its. original 5 per cent 
or léss of sugar having/ been increaséd by 
Sélective breéding to nearly 20 per cént. 
Futuré dévélopmients in the chemical 
utilization of the surpluses and wastes of 
agriculture are dependent (1) upon cre- 
a hew usés for the immensé quantities 
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Farm Products 


In Minneapolis ; 
District Decline 


Business Volume as Well as 
Prices for Produce Small- 
er Than Year Ago, Says 
Reserve Bank 

Minneapolis, Minn., July 26.—All im-< 
portant farm product prices in the Ninth 


Féderal Reserve District weré lower duf< 
ing June than a year ago, according to thd 


| preliminary summary of business condi+ 


tions which has just been réleased by thé 
Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis. 
The summary follows in full text: 


The volume of business in the district 
dliring June was smaller than the volumé 
in Juné last year; according to the evi- 
dence of freight carloadings, bank debits, 
céuntry check clearings arid other indexés. 
Freight carloadings in the northwest dis- 
trict wére 48 pér cent smaller in June than 
in the corresponding month last year. 


Indexes Show Decline 

The country check index was 26 per cent 
below the indéx for June last year. Bank 
debits wére 31 pér cent smaller in Juné 
than in June last year. Bank debits and 
country check cledfings were affected ta 
ati indeterminate degree during the last 
few days of Juné by the change in busi- 
ness practices arising from the Federal 
tax on checks. De¢reases as compared 
with last year’s records also occured in 
electric powér consumption, building per- 
mits and contracts, flour shipments, lin- 
seed products shipments, copper ahd iron 
ore output, grain marketings, livestock 
marketings, and department store sales, 

Farmers’ cash income from seven im- 
portant items was 42 per cent smaller in 
June than in the same month last year, 
The price of hogs at South St. Paul ine 
creased from $2.90 to $5.10 during recent 
weeks, but at the latter pricé, hogs wéré 
cheaper than a year ago. All other im- 
po-tant farm product prices were lower 
in June than 4 year ago. 

Value of Farm Products 


Estimated value of important farm prod« 
ct _ in the Ninth Fedéral Reservé 
strict: 


Juné, 1932 Type i 1 
Bread WHEE ..cccccceee. $1,176, $4,496, 
tum wheat ....2.211) 37,000 1,964, 
Ryé 90,000 120, 
407,000 1,166, 
‘ 170,000 173, 

+ 10,880, 13,403,000 

2,883, 6,320,000 





Total of seven itéms. .$16,043,000 $27,642,000 

he Jule June, 1932, of June, 1931, 58, 

The July 1 whéat production forecast 
for the entire United Statés is only 737,- 
000,000 bushels. Last year’s production 
totaled 892.000,000 bushels. 

A much larger than usual proportion of 
the nation’s wheat crop will be produced 
in the Ninth Federal Reserve District this 
year. According to the July 1 forecast, 
our four Statés‘will produce about 275,000, 
000 bushels of thé 737,000,000 bushels’ total. 
If thé forecasted crop is realizéd in our 
our Statés, thé bread spring wheat total 
will be the largest since 1918. The durum 
forecast is smaller than the majority of 
thé crops sitice 1918, @ little less than 55,= 
000,000 bushéls. 





Immediate Loan Requested 
For Road Work in Arizona 


Phoenix, Ariz., July 26, 
Following written application for a loan 
of $45,000,000, the full amount available 


to States from the $2,122,000,000 Federal 
relief bill, Goverfior George W. P. Hunt 
has telegraphed & request fo the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation for an im- 
mediate loan of $1,000,000 from the fund. 

At the same time, the Governor asked 
the State Highway Department to pre« 
pare a list of road projects on which the 
money if loaned, shotild be expended. Thé 
fund is to bé spent by the Governor in 
émergency road work for relief of unem- 
ployment in Arizona, especially in the 
mining cathps, where the closing of the 
minés has thrown many out of work. It 
is held by the Governor that the unem« 
ployment situation coristitutes an emer- 
gency in this State. The $1,000,000 loan 
is sought as an initial loan to the State 
from the fund. In seeking the full 15 
per cent for States, the Governor stated 
that he did not éxpéct to be able to get 
anywhere near that amount. 


Precedents Established 
By Federal Power Board 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
District Electric Company for delay in 
tender of license. A final determination 
and issue of order relative to the actual 
legitimate original cost of Mitchell Dam, 
Project No. 82, Alabama Power Company, 
licensee. - 

Thé décision in thé Mitchell Dam proje 
ect case was the first accounting decision 
of considerable magnitude made since 
the Organization of the Federal Power 
Commission. 

Several court decisions were made during 
the quartér affecting action of the Commis= 
sion: On May 31, Jusiiceé Robb handed 
down an opinion for the Court of Appeals, 
D. C., affirming a decree of the Supreme 
Court, D. C., dismissing a petition filed by 
Clarion River Power Company for an in- 
junction against the Commission. The 
company claimed the Commission was 
without power to hold a hearing for the 
purpose of determining cotistruction costs, 

On thé same day, Justice Wheat, with- 
out written opinion, dismissed the petition 
Lock« 
port, N. Y¥., to compe! hearing on its ap- 
plication for a preliminary permit. An ap-< 
plication had been filed by Lockport to 
lise 275 cubic feet per sécond of treaty 
water already under license, and the Com< 
mission was upheld in refusing to consider 
such application. 

During the quarter action was taken by 
the Commission on more than 50 other 
items involving consent to right of way, 
authorization, amendment, and transfer 
of major and minor part licenses, and 
restorations to entiy. 

At thé close of the quarter, 57 individe 
uals were in the active sérvicé of thé Come 
mission at headquarters or in thé field, 
Thesé include four Com*missioners, six 
supervisory officials, 10 accountants, seven 





| engineers, fotir attorneys, one sécurity ex- 
| aminer, one law clerk, two draftsmén, and 
| 22 employes belonging to clérical and sub- 


cléarical grades. 





of céllulose, starch, sucrose, lactose, xylose, 
furfural, acétic acid, oxalic acid, meth- 
anol, alcohol, and other substances which 
can be obtairied by known methods from 
our present reserves; (2) upon dis¢éver: 
new miethods for converting lignin 
other adevsionen plant constituents inte 
useful chemical derivatives. The synthetie 
chemist should be viewed by the agricul 
turist not as an enemy who is to accom 
plish “the complete demolition o: — 
cultivation” but rather as.a valuable col- 
laborator who will help the farmer to 


derive greater profits from the residués 
which at present are wasted or only imi- 
perfectly utilized. 
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Authorized Statements Only Are Presented Herein, Being Published Without Comment by The United States Daily 


and Public Relief Agencies + 
Standards of Effective Unemployment Aid 


Outlined in Discussion of Division of Re- 
sponsibility Between Welfare Groups 


By EMIL FRANKEL 


Director of Research, Department of Institutions and Agencies, State of New Jersey 


AMILY relief agencies have come to as- 
D cere a very important place in the pres- 


ent unemployment emergency, and there - 


is evidence of an unmistakable tendency al- 
most completely to entrust the public agency 
with the administration of unemployment 
relief. It becomes desirable, therefore, to 
have a fairly definite answer to the ques- 
tion of what should be the relation between 
public and private relief-giving agencies and 
what should be the division of responsibility 
between them. 

The present-day importance of the public 
relief. agency may be attested by the fact 
that of the estimated amount of $300,000,000 
spent in unemployment relief in the United 
States three-quarters, or $225,000,000, came 
from public tax funds. 

A statement as to the standards which 
should obtain in giving relief to the. unem- 
ployed would seem to be basic to a discussion 
of the division of responsibility between pub- 
lic and private agencies. There is general 
agreement that unemployment relief must 
proceed on an individual basis and not pre- 
sent the aspect of mass treatment. Ap- 
proved social case work methods should be 
employed, involving an understanding of the 
needs and problems of the family seeking re- 
lief and the formulation of a treatment plan 
adapted to these needs. It is quite possible 
that under the pressure of the present un- 
employment emergency modifications are in- 
dicated in relief methods, since we are deal- 
ing with a group of people who under usual 
economic and business conditions has been 
entirely self-supporting. Whatever modifica- 
tions may have to be made do not call into 
question the essential soundness of the in- 
dividual approach in giving relief rather than 
any treatment en masse. 

++ 

It has been our experience in the past that, 
with some notable exceptions, the public de- 
partments concerned with family rehabilita- 
tion and relief have carried on their work 
within the limitations imposed by anti- 
quated poor laws and an outlook little 
touched by the development of modern case- 
work technique. The reasons for this might 
be sought in the fact that existing laws or 
legal interpretations unnecessarily restrict 
public agencies; that they have not been able 
to free themselves completely from political 
influence, and that the personnel largely has 
been recruited from persons with little: ex- 
perience in family relief work. 

A number of public relief agencies have 
demonstrated, however, that even with ex- 
isting legal restrictions, constructive family 
welfare work may be done under a forward- 
looking administration and that high levels 
of efficiency may be reached. 

The problem of the relationship between 
public and private relief-giving agencies re- 
cently has been discussed by a New Jersey 
social workers group, advisory to the State 
Emergency Relief Administration. A sum- 
mary of the statement growing out of these 
deliberations is given below. 

The following situations were found to pre- 
vail in the various communities: A. Where 
strong public and private agencies exist in 
the same community; B. Where one or the 
other is weak, or practically nonexistent; 
and, C. Where neither is developed or well 
staffed. 

The public agency was recognized as differ- 


Unfair Practices 
in Selling 
Insurance 


By 
O. A. Lindbloom 
Chief Examiner, Depart- 
ment of Insurance, State 
of South Dakota 


URING the past few months considerable 

thought has been given to the “twister” 

of an insurance policy, and this article 
is written with the hope that it might be 
the means of saving the insured from the 
twister’s unfair and dishonest misrepresenta- 
tions. 

A twister is one who advises you to sur- 
render the policy you now have and take 
insurance in some other concern and give 
the application to him. He does this for his 
own benefit and remuneration, and disre- 
gards entirely the damage it does to to the 
policyholder. If you are approached by one 
of these twisters you should ask him to 
put his entire proposition in writing, in order 
that you may go into the matter fully. The 
chances are he will not do it, and will wiggle 
out by excuses in unknown quantities. He 
knows well he cannot give you better pro- 
tection than you already have and will not 
care to put his outline on record. This is 
your warning, and if the twister evades your 
request you may feel certain that he is not 
willing to be held accountable for what he 
writes and signs. 

There is nothing safer than a life insur- 
ance policy with a reputable company oper- 
ating on the legal reserve basis. Any person 
who advises you to surrender or cash in 
your insurance policy and take up some other 
form with the concern he represents is 
knowingly doing you an injury. He knows 
that you cannot gain by such a transaction, 
and it is his only purpose to make money 
for himself at your expense. You are the 
loser, and he gains by your loss. There is 
no substitute for life insurance, and the 
agent who seeks to deprive you or your 
family of the protection you already have 
is knowingly defrauding you for his own 
gain. Legal reserve life insurance will prove 
to be the existing means for widows and 
orphans, and quite often proves to be the 
only means of meeting funeral expenses and 
doctor’s care. 

Insurance agents are entitled to secure all 
the business possible, so long as it is done 
by fair and honest means; but “twisting” is 
wholly unfair, it is dishonest, it is disrepu- 
table and unscrupulous and a swindler’s game 
to rob you of a life’s savings and protection 
for your family. 


wr 


ing from the private agency because it has 
a@ statutory responsibility to take care of all 
applicants; and it is, theoretically at least, 
unlimited in the matter of funds. 

The private agency differs from the public 
agency because it can limit intake on a se- 
lective basis, having no such mandatory ob- 
ligation; and it is exempt from other statu- 
tory restrictions, such as property qualifica- 
tions of recipients, et cetera, but is at times 
limited by the character of bequests or en- 
dowments. 

The general division desirable as between 
public and private relief agencies, even dur- 
ing the present emergency, was given as 
follows: 

++ 

The public department should handle most 
long-term relief cases. When well equipped 
it should also do its own case work. When 
not so equipped then it should secure such 
cooperation in. case work from private 
agency. It should provide care for the aged; 
and handle cases of oft-repeated deserters, 
the greater part of unemployment cases, and 
nonresident cases where legal residence has 
been established. 

The private agency should accept responsi- 
bility for “white collar” class and most first 
applicants for aid, notably the white-collar 
group. As far as possible it should accept 
cases where legal settlement cannot be deter- 
mined; and should accept intensive case- 
work which the public department cannot 
handle, as contrasted with extensive pro- 
grams of out-and-out relief. 

Where public and private agencies are both 
of high standing it is felt that, roughly, the 
above principles might profitably be followed, 
with necessary modifications. These modifi- 
cations would probably be as follows: 

1. The family case-working agency should 
not rigidly limit its intake as in normal 
times, but should expand substantially the 
scope of its work for humanitarian reasons, 
for the purpose of relieving tne excessive 
load of the public department. The follow- 
ing method might be used: To equalize the 
excessive burden of public and private agen- 
cies in overworked departments, stenogra- 
phers and especially capable persons out of 
work might be assigned to the private non- 
profit-making agencies as a part of the 
State’s made work program. 

2. As. the case loads jump up so that only 
Superficial case work can be done, what may 
be accomplished by trained workers progres- 
sively diminishes. ’ 

++ 

3. In some instances private agencies, to 
help the public department, night turn over 
to the public department one or more of its 
best workers to help in training beginners 
under public department leadership in rudi- 
mentary principles of relief-giving and case 
work. 

4. The public department, with a good staff, 
should assign some of its workers to do in- 
tensive work with families, where required. 

5. No program in any community should 

denude private agencies of an excessive num- 
ber of their best workers to send them to 
public departments or to other communities 
to develop leadership, or to train workers. 
Staff should be recruited from among re- 
tired social workers in the State or from 
other States. 
; Where one agency is weak, while the other 
is strong, it is recommended that encourage- 
ment be given to the strong and well-devel- 
oped agency to support the ‘less strong and 
less-developed agency, where the latter is 
willing to accept such help. This might re- 
sult either in the public department deputiz- 
ing workers to the private agency, or in the 
private agency loaning members of its staff 
to train beginners in the public’ department, 
or in other modifications, as per above. Or 
in the case the privaté agency is the stronger 
the planning and social treatment of families 
might be worked out by the private agency 
and financed by the public, on an adequate 
relief basis. ‘ 

Where both public and private agencies 
are weak—this exists in some rural commu- 
nities, and also in some unprogressive urban 
communities—it is believed that this can be 
best combated by public departments’ work- 
ers being paid by the State; importing, if 
necessary, workers from the strong private 
agencies within the State for leadership pur- 
poses; and providing intensive State profes- 
sional supervision. 

++ 

Hand in hand with: the efforts directed to 
Secure effective teamwork between the public 
and private agencies should go efforts to se- 
cure improvements in the existing poor-relief 
administration of the community. To this 
end the adoption of the following principles 
should be encouraged: Participation of ‘as 
large a group of citizens as possible in the 
community unemployment relief . program; 
education of the community to existing relief 
needs, and how they should be met; the poor 
relief offices to become an integral part. of 
the community’s unemployment relief admin- 
istration; consolidation of the small’ munici- 
pal poor relief units into a county welfare 
unit; employment by the public relief agency 
of workers with some training of approved 
family relief work; a more liberal and intel- 
ligent interpretation of existing poor laws; 
acceptance by the poor relief official of the 
idea of individual rather than mass treat- 
ment; establishment of a central index or 
social service exchange for the registration 
and clearance of the names of relief ap- 
plicants; the creation of “welfare and civic 
councils” in smaller communities and coun- 
cils of social agencies in larger communities 
for federating the social work activities of 
the community; leadership to be assumed by 
the State department of welfare in setting 
standards of relief and. of administration; 
the use of the contributions of State funds 
to local communities by the State unemploy- 
ment relief administration as levers to raise 
the standards of the local administration of 
relief; the use by the community of the ad- 
visory services offered by national welfare 
agencies such as the Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation of America, the American Public Wel- 
fare Association, et cetera; and effective 
utilizatién of the mass data becoming avail- 
able in the relief administration for research 
purposes. 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


_ JMPROVEMENT OF COTTON 
IN QUALITY AND STAPLE 


Bureau of Plant Industry Advocates Development of 
Single-variety Crop Communities 


In this series of articles presenting a 


topical survey of the Federal Govern- 


ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 
commodity industries. The present series deals with cotton. 


By C. B. DOYLE 
” Division of Cotton, Rubber, and Other Tropical Planis, Bureau of Plant Industry, 


Department of 


great long-time. problem of the 

| cotton industry, in both its produc- 

ing and its consuming branches, is 

improvement of the quality and staple 
of raw cotton. 

Yet, from the standpoint of quality of 
fiber, the system of production and also 
the system of buying undoubtedly have 
deteriorated greatly since the Civil War 
period. It isto the problem of improv- 
ing cotton that the Division of Cotton, 
Rubber, .'and Other Tropical Plants of 
the Department of Agriculture is now 
primarily addressing itself. 

ee 

Imports of cotton into the United 
States during the 10 years ended with 
1930 ranged from 306,009 bales to a high 
point of 479,000 bales, although they 
dropped to 112,000 in 1930 as business 
declined. If American producers would 
turn their attention to growing high- 
quality cotton, all these imports could be 
replaced by domestic product. There is 
no reason for importations so far as 
the ability of American soils and climate 
to produce the kinds of cotton needed 
is concerned. 

The Division has consistently encour- 
aged the development of one - variety 
cotton communities—that is, communi- 
ties, or regions, where a single high- 
quality variety of cotton is grown and 
the seed is kept pure. This movement 
has been stimulated materially by the 
entrance into the project of the national 
and State associations for cooperative 
cotton marketing, which are bending 
much of their efforts in the direction of 
obtaining a better product from the 
farmers. 

The one-variety community system al- 
ready has proved itself. Communities 
that have taken up the plan actually 
are receiving more per pound for their 
product than the market offers for the 
general run -of cotton. 

The textile industry also has benefited. 
Buyers who had haunted the markets 
looking for the better grades and sta- 
ples of cotton and who often had been 
forced to turn to foreign sources for 
the high-grade raw material which their 
companies wanted have turned to the 
one-variety communities to make their 
purchases. They have found what they 
wanted, but not enough good fiber is 
produced yet to satisfy the domestic 
demand. 

In the campaign to improve cotton, 
difficulties often are encountered which 
result from misapprehensions of growers 
or buyers regarding the care that is 
needed in maintaining supplies of good 
seed. Producers long have thought that 
a variety of cotton will “run out” after 
a certain period of years of production 
and a new variety will be needed. This 
erroneous notion has led to much mix- 
ing of seed and mongrelizing of the 
crop, with deterioration in grade and 
staple length. 

+ + 

Many farmers believe that the greatest 
production can be obtained from cotton 
of the shortest staple, and with this idea 
they deliberately pick the variety having 
the shortest lint for use in seeding. Ex- 
periments have shown that this notion 
is false. Yet not only the farmers, but 
many economists, statesmen, and profes- 
sional writers on the subject have shared 
in the erroneous belief that tends 
strongly to the planting of poor varie- 
ties. 

The public gins and the commercial 


Agriculture 


system of indiscriminate buying have 
been at fault in encouraging production 
of low-quality cotton. At the gins seed 
from many fields is mixed, and the 
farmer is given back seed of mixed vari- 
eties. His crop is mongrelized and de- 
teriorates, since it has been shown that 
even the mixing of two kinds of good- 
quality cotton seed results in deteriora- 
tion of the crop. 

The buying system in vogue in the 
industry is perhaps the chief offender in 
promoting production of low-quality cot- 
ton. Most of the crop is bought on what 
is called the “hog-round” plan, prices 
being made on the basis of a certain 
amount per pound, with little regard to 
quality. Buyers say they favor produc- 
tion of the better quality of cotton, but 
they seldom offer the practical encour- 
agement of a better price for it. Natu- 
rally, when the farmer can get no higher 
price for better quality, he turns his at- 
tention to quantity, to the exclusion 
of quality. 

The buying system certainly was not 
planned in the interest of the manufac- 
turer, since from his point of view much 
more attention should be devoted to 
quality. In fact, the manufacturers have 
made efforts in many districts to obtain 
improved quality, but the inertia of the 
buying system has been so great that 
both manufacturer and farmer have suf- 
fered from failure of the buyer to dis- 
criminate between grades of cotton. 

+ + 

The Division is trying to bring home 
to farmers the necessity of improving 
the quality of the crop. In addition to 
recommending methods of production 
that will result in improvement, methods 
now in vogue that tend to hold down 
quality are pointed out. Among com- 
mon mistakes made by cotton growers 
which result in an inferior product are 
the following. 

Planting poor seed. Most of the United 
States cotton crop comes from gin-mixed 
seed that should be sent to the oil mill 
instead of being propagated. 

Judging varieties by the turnout at the 
gin. High turnout of cotton at the gin 
is commonly confused with high produc- 
tion in the field, although the two are 
essentially different. The gin turnout is 
the percentage of fiber obtained from 
the seed cotton and has no relation to 
yield per acre. The highest turnout usu- 
ally occurs with inferior varieties hav- 
ing small, light seeds, and short fiber. 

Belief that, short-staple varieties yield 
more heavily than varieties with longer 
staple. This belief has been shown to 
be erroneous, although it is widely ac- 
cepted. 

Changing the seed. The belief that 
varieties of seed should be changed at 
frequent intervals is groundless.. The 
changes often are to inferior stocks or 
varieties. 

Among other improper practices are 
planting too many varieties, failure to 
test varieties, acceptance of misleading 
claims for certain varieties, propagation 
of hybrids, planting unsuitable land, 
planting too early, thinning too early, 
spacing plants too wide apart, picking 
toe late, and ginning too wet or too dry. 

The Division has consistently tried to 
bring home to farmers the need for the 
better practices suggested. Adoption of 
them would not only make cotton grow- 
ing more profitable, but would supply the 
consuming industry with raw materials 
better suited to its needs. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Cotton,” to appear in the issue of 
July 28, Ruth O’Brien, Chief, Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of — 
‘Home Economics, Department of Agriculture, will tell of the cotton investiga- 


tions in the Bureau of Home Economics. 


Change in Food Habits of Public 


Use of Cereals Declining, Says Statistician 
By I. D. GRAHAM 


Statistician, Board of Agriculture, State of Kansas 


N a general way people know that the 
World War changed our food habits in 


this country, as well as many other things, 
but how many of us realize the influence 
this change has had on the use of our farm 
land. In the five-year period from 1909 to 
1913, inclusive, the average yearly consump- 
tion of cereal grains for human food—wheat, 
corn, oats, rye, buckwheat, and barley—was 
340 pounds per person in the United States, 
but in the last five years this average has 
been reduced to 240 pounds, or nearly one- 


third, according to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


On the other hand, the average American 


is now eating about one-third more sugar 
than before the war, perhaps one-fourth 
more milk and dairy products and possibly 
one-fifth more of vegetables. 


The consump- 
tion of wheat has decreased by 17 per cent, 
but that of sugar has imcreased by 30 per 
cent. 

During the prewar period the consymption 
of pork and lard for each person”in the 
country was 73 pounds a year, while in the 
last five years this has increased to 84 
pounds. This is an increase of about 15 per 
cent, but with beef it is another story. 
From an average consumption of beef and 
veal in 1909 amounting to 82 pounds per 
capita there has been a decrease to 57 
pounds, according to the last report. This 
is said to be the lowest in 30 years, and pos- 
sibly in the last 100 years. 

The increase in the consumption of milk 


and its products has keen even greater than 
that of pork and lard, according to this au- 
thority. This large increase in the con- 
sumption of milk began in 1915 and was in 
full swing in 1918, when the Prohibition Act 
went into effect. It has been continued 
largely as a result of the health campaigns 
that began during the war. 

These changes in diet have had a marked 
effect upon the use of farm land since the 
war period. If a man could live on sugar 
alone he would require only about one-third 
of an acre of sugar beets or sugar cane to 
supply the same amount of energy as that 
in the foods consumed by the average adult 
American in a year, but it would require 
three-fourths of an acre of corn or potatoes, 
or an acre and a half of wheat to do this, 
and if he lived on pork and lard only there 
would be required more than three acres of 
crops, 

If he should confine himself to a milk diet 
there would be needed two and one-third 
acres of crops and one and two-thirds acres 
of pastures, but if he ate beef and veal only 
he would need 11 acres of crops and two 
two and one-half acres of pastures or its 
equivalent. As the matter now stands, it 
requires more than two acres of crops to 
feed the average American, compared with 
one acre for a German, one-half acre for a 
Chinese, and one-fourth acre for a Japanese. 

Summed up, this all means that the de- 
crease in consumption per person of cereal 
fooods represents about one-twelfth of an 


HERBERT HOOVER 


President of the United States 1929— 


“Self Government can succeed only through an in- 
structed electorate. The more complex the prob- 
lems of the nation become, the greater is the need 
for more and more advance instructions.” 
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Administrative Procedures 
in Field of Teaching + + + 


Work of North Carolina Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction to Achieve Uniformity in 
State Educational System Describe 


. 


By ‘A. T. ALLEN 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of North Carolina 


E have been trying for more than six 
months to reconstruct our thinking in 
relation to the duties of the State De- 

partment of Public Instruction to the schools 
of the State. 

The broad meaning of school administra- 
tion includes, of course, all of the activities 
incident to the operation of an entire edu- 
cational system. Our chief concern -today, 
under the general conception, is with the 
tools and machinery of education; that is, 
with such forms of mechanism as may fa- 
vorably affect the environmental conditions 
under which we hope good instruction may 
be given. , 

++ 


Moreover, we all agree that sound educa- 
tional procedure, whether in the field of 
administration or in the field of instruction, 
must rest upon a consistent philosophy of 
education. Otherwise, there would be no 
unity of purpose and no continuity of actios. 
All our efforts would swing into diverse chan- 
nels and waste themselves in hopeless con- 
fusion. We have therefore not been unmind- 
ful of the fact that a basic philosophy of 
education is fundamental in any considera- 
tion of educational procedures. While we do 
not at this time undertake to state this phi- 
losophy, we have tried as best we could to 
check each item of the plan in terms of 
sound educational theory. 


In order that the State Department of 
Public Instruction might be in position to 
render the best possible service to the public 
schools of the State, it has been deemed 
wise to organize those members of the de- 
partment who come in contact with the field 
into a new division to be known as the 
Division of Instructional Service. 


Associated with this new division and 
working in cooperation with it will be three 
other divisions as follows: Division of Negro 
Education, Division of Research, and Divi- 
sion of School Libraries. 


It is very difficult to define the duties of 
the Division of Instructional Service in spe- 
cific terms. Its work will be related and 
connected with every professional enterprise 
incident to the public school system. It will 
cover the field from the first grade through 
high school graduation. It will endeavor to 
reach every teacher and every school in the 
State, no matter where such school is\located. 
Some of the genéral duties would include the 
following: a 

* + 

1. To work with the organization of ele- 
mentary schools so that the teaching load 
would be equitably distributed among the 
teachers in the system. 

2. To deal with the classification and or- 
ganization of pupils into instructional groups 
in such a way as to promote the efficiency 
of instruction. 

3. To set up certain grade standards for 
promotion, especially from the elementary 
school to the high school. 

4. To work continually with the course of 
study in order that it may be adapted to 
the needs of the public schools. 

5. To devise ways and means for the ad- 
ministration of instructional service in the 
public school system. 

6. To promote professional study among the 
administrative and instructional officers of 
the school system. 

Under this new conception we are trying 
to look at the public school system as a 
unified whole; as one continuous effort from 


top to bottom and on a state-wide basis. It . 


is hoped that such a conception will tend to 
make dim the lines of demarcation which 
divide the system both horizontally and ver- 
tically. As I understand the matter, one 
difficulty of the public school system is that 
it is broken up both vertically and horizon- 
tally into too many different units. Hori- 
zontally we have the primary school, the 
grammar grade school, and the high school. 
Vertically we have districts without end. We 
expect the results of our whole effort in this 
field to be toward unification, both in admin- 
istrative units and in the divisions of the 
school system itself. 


++ 


In order to be of the greatest service in 
this whole field, we have prepared and caused 
to be printed a handbook for elementary 
schools which we hope to place in the hands 
of each elementary teacher in the State. This 
book, however, is primarily for and addressed 
to administrative officials. The State De- 
partment of Public Instruction musi look to 
the superintendents to carry out any new 
cooperative plans. The duty of our depart- 
ment, as I see it, is to carry our thinking— 
such as it may be—to the superintendents of 
the State and then rely upon them to carry 
these plans into the schools. 

Among the things suggested in thé hand- 
book are certain groups of teachers’ meet- 


workers in their effort to make these teach- 
ers’ meetings effective. It is hoped that 
each one of the 100 counties will select for 
next year one of these groups of meetings. 
Some member of our department will give 
special attention to the study of materials, 
methods, and plans in the field of reading. 
These plans will then be furnished to the 
county and city superintendents and the 
leaders of the several groups at least a month 
before each meeting is to be held. Suppose 
20 counties, for instance, should select the 
teachers’ meetings on reading, 20 on lan- 
guage, 20 on health, and so on until all have 
made a choice. Then our department would 
be in position to serve these 20 counties when 
and as needed in any particular field. 

It is apparent why we could not sug- 
gest meetings in all the subjects in the ele- 
mentary course of study because it would 
be utterly impossible for our department to 
be of worth-while service in all the fields at 
once. If these plans are continued for a 
number of years we will cover all the sub- 
jects in the course of time. Under this plan 
we will be in position, I believe, to render 
efficient service in either one of these fields 
through mimeographed material, through 
visits, through suggestions, and through co- 
operative effort in selecting the leaders. 

* + 


It is necessary, of course, to work continu- 
ously at the course of study and to revise 
and reconstruct it from year to year, or as 
rapidly as possible. These teachers’ meet- 
ings ought, then, to serve as the basis of the 
reconstructed course of study in the prepa- 
ration of which a great number of teachers 
will contribute their thinking and experience. 
It will also enable the teachers in the sev- 
eral counties to make available for each other 
the results of their study. 


We believe that the whole school situation 
can be rejuvenated through these teachers’ 
meetings if they are held cooperatively as 
suggested here, and I believe further that 
we will have the cooperation of the super- 
intendents in the State. 

We also undertook to set up a statement 
of a few definite attainments for each grade 
and subject-matter field. These attainments 
have, as nearly as possible, been confined to 
the observable, measureable, and objective 
types of outcomes. We understand, of 
course, that in connection with these are 
desirable attitudes and appreciations. If we 
had gone into the field of habits and atti- 
tudes, the discussion would never have 
reached an end. 

I believe fully in a universal high-school 
opportunity, but I do not believe in turning 
children into the high school until they have 
been well prepared to carry on the work on 
that level. It is our purpose to offer here- 
after as we have before seventh-grade ex- 
aminations, to the end that promotion from 


- the elementary school to the high school 


may, after a period of years, rest on a rea- 
sonably uniform basis throughout the State. 

In this handbook there are suggested 
schedules of recitations in different types of 
schools as a basis for the organization of 
the work and the distribution of the teach- 
ing load among the teachers. ‘Thes2 sched- 
ules are not hard and fast. However, they 
ought to be, in my opinion, of considerable 
service, especially to new teachers coming 
for the first time into the classroom. We 
realize also the possibility of conflict between 
these schedules and activity teaching, but. it 
is our belief that even in schools which have 
adopted the activity plan these schedules 
will be found of basic service. 


+ + 


We have tried in this handbook in a defi- 
nite wag and in simple terms to answer the 
questions which people most frequently ask. 
It is supposed to be a sort of guide book in 
the hands of the teachers under the super- 
vision of the county and city superintendents. 

Our attitude in this whole matter is to 
place the services of the State Departmeni 
of Public Instruction at the command of the 
county and city superintendents in the State. 
These plans are not intended to interfere in 
any way with local initiative or enterprises, 
or with the autonomy of tthe several! school 
systems in tne State. We do believe, how- 
ever, that all of us would be in a better posi- 
tion in these trying times if there were a 
higher degree of uniformity in the adminis- 
trative procedures in tHe several administra- 
tive units of the State. We know, of course, 
that this cannot be brought about overnight, 
but with a strong cooperative effori, with 
a unified approach and by a sympathetic 
attitude with one another we can move, in 
my opinion, toward a unified and determined 
effort to keep the shock of the economic de- 
pression from reaching the children of the 
State. This shock ought to be absorbed by 
the teachers and the taxpayers, and not by 
the children themselves. 


ings. They do not cover the whole field of 
the elementary course of study. We limited 
the field in which we propose to work, not 
because we think one field is more important 
than the other, but because it will be impos- 
sible for us to render acceptable service at 
this time in the whole field of the elementary 
course of study. There are six groups of 
teachers’ meetings suggested—one on admin- 





Position of City 
School Boards 


istrative topics, one on reading, one on lan- 
guage, one on health, one on the school 
library, and one on arithmetic. Each group 
outlines five different meetings. 
trate: Suppose the local authorities in any 
county examine these groups and decide that 
for the year 1932-33 they will confine their 
professional work to the subject of reading. 
Then that county would fix at an early time 
a date for each one of these five meetings. 
It would, be necessary, then, for the county 
authorities to select their leaders and other 
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acre, compared with the prewar period, while 
the increase in the consumption of milk, 
pork and vegetables means about one-eighth 
of an acre more land needed, so that the net 
result of the changes in diet in the United 
States since the prewer period has been an 
increase of about one twenty-fourth of an 
acre to feed each person. This amounts to 
about 2 per cent only, but it is in the direc- 
tion of the more profitable crops. 


To illus-- 


in Wisconsin 
n cONnSI 
By 

Theodore G. Lewis 

City Attorney, Madison, 
Wiscénsin 
OARDS of education in cities under the 
B city school plan have only such powers 

as the statute enumerates. The board 
has no corporate or municipal entity, and 
thus does not have the usual powers of a 
corporate body. It cannot sue or be sued. 
All contracts are city contracts. 

The budgets of city school boards must be 
approved by the common council, but the 
spending of the appropriation is under the 
control of the school board. A city school 
board has not power to levy taxes, issue 
bonds, or purchase sites. The title of school 
property is in the city. A school board may 
not exceed its budget, nor. transfer funds 
from one activity to >4other without council 
approval. Aboard may not designate de- 
positories for school funds. 





